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EVEN years ago (beginning on May 20, 1904) The Rail- 
way Age published a series of Letters from an Old Rail- 
way Official to His Son, a Division Superintendent. Many 
things have happened since then. The son has become a general 
manager. The railways of the country have passed through 
the fiercest agitation against them that ever was conducted 
against any railways in the world. They have been the subject 
of more legislation and the object of more public regulation 
than ever were any other railways in the world in the same 
length of time. Some railway men during this period have 
proved themselves Bourbons; they have resolutely refused to 
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learn anything, or to forget anything. Their attitude toward the 
public, toward railway commissions and toward their employees 
is the same as it was ten years ago. A very much larger class 
of railway officers have demonstrated that they are the opposite 
of Bourbons; that they can forget a lot and learn a lot. This 
class is composed mainly of the younger officers, but it con- 
tains many of the older ones. The “old railway official,” in 
whose disguise the author of the first series of letters has 
written a second series, is among those who have both learned 
and forgotten. The first letter in his second series, which will 
run through these columns for some time, is given elsewhere in 
this issue of the Railway Age Gazette. The first series dealt 
mainly with operating matters. The second series will deal 
largely with the numerous railway questions which are of 
most timely interest, including organization, efficiency, the rela- 
tions of the managements of the railways to employees, the re- 
lations of the railways to the public, etc. Their author has had 
exceptional opportunities, owing to his connections with rail- 
ways in all parts of the United States, to get information on 
which to base very clear and positive ideas as to what is the 
matter with American railways, and he does not mince words 
or regard thin skins in expressing them. We trust and 
believe that the lucubrations that the old gentleman will send to 
his son, now a general manager, will be as interesting, amusing 
and thought-provoking as were those he wrote when his son 
had only just won his spurs in the position of division super- 
intendent. 


HE diversion of business via the Boston & Albany to the 
New York Central by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, opens a field of, interesting conjecture. The new 
traffic agreements are, very likely, the forerunners of others yet 
to come, and indicate an inversion of large currents of southern 
New England traffic, as well as of the New Haven’s general 
policy. That policy has heretofore been based on through busi- 
ness by the long haul via Jersey City. It now reverts to a 
short haul, with the Boston & Albany as an extended base line. 
An old and a new theory will now be tried out in practice, and 
the results ought to show ere long in the traffic returns. Will 
short hauls at better rates on through business plus the economies 
of shorter haul operation prove more remunerative than the old 
long haul? The New Haven company claims that they will, 
that smaller gross will give larger net and that, incidentally, the 
present deficit on the Boston & Albany will be turned into a 
profit. That the agreements already made profit handsomely 
the New York Central is obvious, saying nothing of other 
agreements presumably to come hereafter. That corporation 
gains to some extent on its local traffic, but much more on 
through business originating and ending in New England. There 
are suggestions of losses to the Boston & Maine in this New 
York Central-New Haven coalition, as well as to the Pennsyl- 
vania; and the effects on passenger traffic are an uncertain 
factor. But the main interest centres on the New Haven system 
itself and the broader question of the outworking of a long and 
short haul policy in an essentially monopolized territory, where 
the controlling corporation can route much, if not most, of its 
freight business. When the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
acquired the Boston & Maine we pointed out that extensive re- 
routing would probably be one of the sequels. One phase of it 
has now come to pass. 


HE following paragraph, from a Massachusetts newspaper, 

calls to mind the fact, obvious enough when one thinks of 

it, that fusees are not the only thing that a train can leave be- 

hind for the purpose of warning the following engineman to be 
on his guard: 

A train of 10 cars runs every night during the winter months from 

Toulon to Paris, bearing cut flowers to the Paris markets. America has 


not got to this state of superrefinement as yet, but one New England rail- 
way used to run a fish train every evening, which bore from 12 to 15 
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carloads of fish from Boston to the terminus of one of the Long Island 
Sound steamer lines, and scented the country for half an hour or so after 
its passing. 

Whether the New England railway referred to ever made use 
of this inexpensive device for preventing rear collisions does 
not appear. It cannot be denied that it would have served the 
purpose in a most effective manner for after some little experi- 
ence it might be easily determined precisely how far away the 
train actually was. In one respect it would be superior to fusees, 
for it would readjust itself automatically at every foot of the way, 
if not every inch, whereas fusees are so costly that it would be 
extravagant to use them oftener than once in 60,000 inches. 
Within its limit the fish-train-feature would provide a way to 
put in use the “continuous,” or continually changing, plan of 
maintaining a space interval. Signal engineers have spent untold 
amounts of brain power in striving to devise a system by which 
a given block-length—say a mile—would follow a train, what- 
ever the irregularities of its speed, with the precision of a shadow. 
Here you have it. Old readers of this journal will recall another 
olfactory system, the asafoetida block signal, proposed by one 
of our correspondents in the early days of automatic signal 
rivalry. That, was crude and simple. The New 
England codfish has possibilities of varied adaptation which the 
drug store cannot even attempt to match. Who knows but that 
we have here the happy discovery that will compose the FEast- 
and-West that has lately raging in our 
columns ? 


however, 


controversy been 


THE OPERATION OF A MECHANICAL STOKER. 


—— time to time during the past few years, records have 
been published in these columns regarding the performances 


of mechanical stokers on locomotives. In no instance was there 


any special preparation made for the trip recorded, and in no 


instance did the stoker fail to maintain the steam pressure. 
Some of these stokers have gone the way of all things mun- 
dane, partly, possibly, because of inherent defects in their mech- 
anism, but partly also, in some cases, because of the failure of 
their promoters to pay enough attention to the accuracy of their 
representations. But the fact remains that the stokers could 
maintain the steam pressure. It is a natural conclusion, there- 
fore, that it is a comparatively easy matter to build a stoker 
that will do this, and that the real problem does not lie in 
that direction. 

On the other hand, the criticism that has been brought against 
all those stokers which have failed, is that they used more fuel 
than hand firing. Speaking theoretically, it does not seem that 
this should be so, for the admission and regulation of the air, 
as well as the quantity and rate of coal supply, should and 
can be kept under perfect control. It seems, then, that it is 
quite probable that the economical mechanical stoker depends 
for its success on the education of the man who operates it. 
It is such an easy matter for a fireman who has been trained 
in and is accustomed to the strenuous work of the shovel method, 
to use an excessive coal supply when it involves no exertion on 
his part. 

With a firebox unchanged, and with all appurtenances as they 
were, it does rot seem reasonable that more fuel should be 
demanded from a stoker of steel than from one of flesh and 
blood. But when the latter controls the former and knows 
that the unforgiveable sin is steam failure, he will be sure to 
err on the side of safety and use an excessive quantity of fuel. 
It will be a task of no mean magnitude so to educate the 
firemen in the use of stokers, that they will handle the coal 
with the intelligent care and thrift that they should, and to prove 
to railway managers that the failure to work economically is 
due to the man and not to the machine, if it is so. Until this is 
done there will be but a slow appreciation of the value of the 
mechanical stoker, for anything adding to the already excessive 
cost of locomotive fuel is of too serious a nature to be 
disregarded. 
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TWO HINTS FOR RAILWAY FINANCING. 
HERE has been of late somewhat of a revival of the de- 
mand for bonds, with the bonds of the strong railways 
sharing in the revival. This upward movement may be tem- 
porary and without deep significance, or it may have a more 
permanent character, but whether brief or abiding it is subject 
to two interpretations. From the optimistic slant it suggests 
hoarded money at last seeking investment and seeking the well- 
secured railway bond; from the pessimist viewpoint, it may 
connote lack of investment confidence and money dislodged 
from the junior railway investment and seeking the senior se- 
curity. It is a situation which in either view of the case raises 
again the question as to why the railway corporations do not 
give fuller test to the plan of “popularizing” the railway bond 
by the issue of small denominations, beginning, say, at $100. 
Any man, woman or child with the funds can buy a single 
share of stock of a denomination as low as $100 par, or even 
$50 par, should the shares happen to be of the latter amount. 
Why should they be debarred from the same privilege in the 
case of the bond, with its higher security and quite as con- © 
venient whethér coupon or registered? Why should our rail- 
Way corporations in making their foreign loans feed out the 
“small” bond to the Frenchman and the German—indeed be 
compelled to do so by the foreign underwriting bankers—and 

not feed the same bonds out for home consumption? 

There are several answers, the best of them in the form of 
a generality. The small American investor, from the mechanic 
who lays by his few dollars a week up to the inheritor of small 
capital has not, like the foreigner, been educated up to the 
small bond. By financial tradition and habit his recourse is 
the savings bank, in spite of its disadvantage of loss of interest 
on funds drawn between the interest periods, though with the 
partly offsetting gain of drawing the exact sum required. The 
savings banks in the long process of time, especially in our 
eastern states, have won, and won justly, the small investor’s 
confidence. Again, the savings bank stands to the small in- 
vestor in the nature of a safe deposit vault. That statement 
applies to the smail coupen bend, for which the small investor 
has no safe depository, though the difference between a sav- 
ings bank deposit book and a certificate of stock is hardly ap- 
preciable. Again, the small railway bond rests on confidence in 
personal advice, while the savings bank has the confidence- 
breeding quality and solidities of an institution under official 
watch. Turning, next, to the corporation side, there are in the 
small bond issue the increased bookkeeping and, speaking gen- 
erally, the minutiae to which the larger banking houses object. 
Bankers like to handle bonds in blocks, not in small bunches. 
And every railway corporation knows the vexatious and pro- 
longed detail when the issue of a convertible hond—that is to 
say the bond convertible into stock—practically compels the 
use of the bond of small denomination. 

These ate familiar obstacles to the small and popularized 
railway bond, yet it can not escape attention that some of them 
are beginning to fade in the face of new financial conditions. 
The institutional demand for steam railway bonds has of late, 
as we have recently pointed out, been relatively diminishing; 
and the savings banks, with their lowered surpluses, have been 
considering seriously a reduction of interest to depositors—a 
reduction which would bring their returns considerably below 
the better than 4 per cent. that the small investor can secure 
on an absolutely safe railway bond. The tendency toward in- 
crease in the number of small stockholders in the large divi- 
dend paying railway corporations is another straw indicating a 
“small” denomination demand at a time when there is a dis- 
tinct call for those corporations to utilize every opportunity 
of the market, especially the savings of commisisons by direct 
sale. But, besides the financial motive, there is an ulterior and 
moral one of the utmost import. In the present attitude of the 
general public toward the railways, what ultimate asset can be 
larger than a public sentiment at once enlightened and pro- 
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pitiated by reducing the conventional “bloated” bondholder into 
the small and multiplied holder—the holder of the small bond, 
concrete and conscious, instead of the unconscious holder 
through the medium of his savings bank with its railway in- 
vestments ? 

To the opportunism which suggests to our greater railway 
corporations trials, at least, of placing small bonds in those 
territorial regions where their credit is highest, may be added 
the hint of more liberal bond convertibility—that is to say con- 
vertibility of the registered into the coupon bond. Some rail- 
way bond issues carry that privilege now. But they are not 
many, and the inconvenience and sometimes disgust of the 
bondholder who finds that he must sell his registered security 
in the market—as technically not a “good” delivery—one or 
two points below the coupon bond of the same issue and class 
is a familiar experience. It signifies the broader and bigger 
fact that the good will of the bondholder is cognate with that 
of the share owner; that in these times of railway loans that are 
more or less competitive the small units of advantage are not 
to be ignored; and that the great railway corporation seeking 
money in the cheapest market has become under existing con- 
ditions more and more like the keen merchant who watches for 
the small margin of profit. We have been hearing much of 
late about mechanical and operating efficiency on our railways. 
Are these not new directions or directions imperfectly tried 
out for financial department efficiency also? The present situ- 
ation at least sharply suggests them. 


NEW BOOKS. 





By Alexander Haring, 


Engineering Law; Vol. I, The Law of Contract. 
c. 2 Myron C, Clark 


ahs, tan Le. By, ELM SUS pages, 6 in. x 934: in. 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Engineering law for the use of engineering students usually has 
been treated either in purely text book form or in complete legal 
form, citing innumerable cases. The first method has the dis- 
advantage of not enabling the student to understand fully how 
the rules of law are worked out and applied by the courts to the 
facts; and the second has the disadvantage that the average 
engineer, or student of engineering, has not the legal training to 
enable him to grasp the elements of law which form the bases 
of the decisions in the cases he studies. The work done by Mr. 
Haring consists of combining these two methods of treatment 
so that an engineer: can readily grasp the principles of law in- 
volved; and if he desires to make a more complete study of the 
subject he can do so by reading the cases and excerpts from 
engineering decisions which are included. For use as a text book 
in engineering schools the volume possesses undoubted merits; 
but it should be supplemented by a series of lectures by a com- 
petent engineer. The present volume treats only of the law of 
contracts, but since “Vol. I” is included in its title it is assumed 
that other branches of law involved in engineering practice will 
be treated in later volumes. The book is divided into five chap- 
ters, taking up the inherent elements of contracts, their forma- 
tion, the parties affected, their interpretation, and their discharge. 
Each chapter is divided into a number of sections, and in each 
section is given a short general discussion of the law, followed 
by a few pertinent cases and excerpts from decisions. In each 
case cited the feature which it illustrates is tersely stated in bold 
face type at the head of the citation, enabling the student to 
grasp readily the points that are made. 





The Western Railway Company, Argentina, has been author- 
ized to open to the public the remainder of the extension of its 
line to Los Toldos, Roberts. The Southern Railway Company 
has been authorized to open provisionally the part of the branch 
from Bolivar to Pringles between Recalde and Bolivar. The 
branch is to be completed by the end of July. These two Argen- 
tine railway companies are among the most active in all South 
America as far as the construction of new lines is concerned. 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


INVENTORY OF LABOR ON RAILWAYS. 





Cuicaco, May 13, 1911. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE RaiLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

It is a rule on railway systems to take an inventory of material 
at least twice a year. This inventory is carefully taken to de- 
termine exactly the stock of material on hand. 

The item of labor on railways represents about 60 per cent. 
of the expenditure and but little attention is paid to the matter 
of taking an “inventory of labor.” On most systems the organi- 
zation is built up gradually, men are added here and there and 
forces increased by stress of necessity during periods of heavy 
business and not sufficient attention is paid to the reduction of 
forces to a normal basis after the necessity for existing forces has 
ceased; in other words, there is no periodical inventory of the 
labor element entering into the railway operation. 

If railways were as careful to keep down their stock of labor 
as they are of keeping down their stock of material, very large 
decreases in force could be made during times of light business. 

The urgency for economy in the operation of railways is so 
acute at the present time that every large system would be 
justified in creating a department of economy, to be super- 
vised by a competent officer who would rank as a vice-president 
and would be responsible to the president. Through such a 
department all matters of expenditure on railways should pass 
in order that every expenditure might be scrutinized by a com- 
petent authority. It is almost needless to say that on almost 
every large railway system many times the cost of conducting 
such a department could be saved. For small systems, a number 
of lines could join for the formation of such a department, 
whereby the expenditures cf each of the contracting lines could 
be properly supervised. Even if such a department could only 
save sufficient money to cover the cost of conducting the depart- 
ment, there would be the satisfaction of knowing that ex- 
penditures are properly made and waste reduced to a minimum. 

The formation of such a department need not necessarily in- 
fringe upon any other department, but it is a well-known fact 
that the existing departments of railways are so busy with 
their own affairs that there is not sufficient time to properly 
go into the merits of every expenditure to determine whethe 
it is proper or extravagant. 

The experience of many years in the railway service will 
convince any man conversant with railway operation that there 
is much waste today which could be saved, but it cannot be 
saved unless it is systematically and intelligently handled. 

The railway business necessarily, by reason of its being scat- 
tered over large areas, cannot be so closely supervised as a com- 
mercial business which is confined to narrow limits, and there 
is much waste on railways because of this fact, but a proper 
organization to conserve due economy would by proper inspec- 
tion eliminate many wastes which now exist. 

There has been no time in the history of railway operation 
when greater economy was more imperative than at the pres- 
ent time, and those railways which pay due regard to a close 
inspection, not only of the material question, but of the labor 
question as well, will show the greatest net results. 

L. C. FRITCH, 
Chief Engineer, Chicago Great Western. 





The government of Uruguay has conditionally approved the 
plan presented by the northern extension of the Central Uruguay 
Railway for extending the line at Rivera, on the Brazilian 
boundary, till it connects with the Brazilian railway systems. The 
difference of gage in the two systems will necessitate the employ- 
ment of three rails on the new extension. Although this method 
is inconvenient it will have to suffice for the present. 
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LETTERS FROM AN OLD RAILWAY OFFICIAL TO HIS 
SON, A GENERAL MANAGER. 


BY MAJOR CHARLES D. HINE, 
Cuicaco, April 8, 1911. 

My Dear Boy:—Once more a circular comes to gladden my 
heart and gratify my pride. This, circular announces your ap- 
pointment as general manager, a position of honor and import- 
ance, extensive in its opportunities for good administration as 
well as for wasteful neglect. 

Some seven years ago, when you were a division supcerintend- 
ent, I wrote you a book of letters which caused us both to be 
taken more seriously than perhaps we shall ever be again. Can 
T. R. come back? I don’t know, I am sure, but your old Dad 
can and will. For never before in our splendid profession of 
railroading has there been greater need for the wisdom of eld 
age, the enthusiasm of youth, and the balanced exccution of 
middle life. We, the railways, we the most scattered and, ergo, 
the most exposed of property rights, are the first of the outposts 
to receive and to repel the assaults of anarchy and its smaller 
sister, socialism. Subtle, sinister, and specious is the reasoning 
which supports the claims of those who single out the arteries 
of inland commerce as a thing apart, as something immune to 
the irresistible laws of cause and effect. Shall we sit idly by, 
because we have had our part? No, my son, in that inspiring 
painting, “the spirit of ’76,” the old man and the boy, equals 
in enthusiasm, typify the soul love of liberty of an aroused 
Let you and I, therefore, do our little part to call to 
arms our brethren of a nation-long village street. Perhaps 
we are only hired hands of imaginary “interests.” Perhaps, 
nevertheless, we are liberty-loving, God-fearing, right-thinking 
American citizens. Perhaps we do not need to be backed into 
the last corner before we turn and stand for the God-given 
rights for which men of all ages have been willing to fight and 
die. Perhaps the muck-rakers have not procured all the patents 
pertaining to perfection, potential or pronounced. But be that as it 
may, you and I can at least be heard, can have our day in the 
forum of public opinion, which after all is the court of last 
resort. In the language of Mr. Dooley, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court follow the popular elections. 


people. 


What shall we do to be saved? First, put our own house in 
order that example may protect precept. It is a pretty good 
house after all. Oniy eighty years old to be sure, short in 
epochs of experience, but relatively lcng in aeons of achievement. 
It already has some degenerate offspring, but mighty few when 
you consider the rapidity of forced breeding, the intensity of in- 
cubation. Transportation, acknowledged as second only to agri- 
culture in the world’s great industries, has advanced faster and 
further in eight decades than has agriculture in eight centuries. 
That is something to be proud of. Therein is glory enough for 
us all. 

Unfortunately, pride goeth before destruction. In the 
bivouac of the living, glory is a mighty unreliable sentinel. Let 
us hang up pride and glory as our Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. 
Let us don consistent practice and tenacious watchfulness for 
Let us cease to temporize with principle when 
such unmanly action seems easy and inexpensive. Nothing is so 
expensive ultimately as a violation of principle. A_ platitude, 
you say. So it is. The aforesaid T. R. has gained a great hold 
on the American people, at one time a strangle hold, by repeating 
platitudes over and over again. Great is the man who can 
measure the limitations of his fellows. Let us take a leaf from 
his book and repeat, reiterate, and reverberate the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the greatest of all commandments, the Golden 
Rule, alias the Square Deal. 

It takes an abnormally intelligent people to grasp at first blush 
the truism that railways should charge “what the traffic will 
bear,” for the same good reason that the corner grocer makes 
all the profit the business will survive. Therefore, put the soft 
pedal on cost of service and a fair return on capital invested, 


week-day wear. 
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Get on the band wagon, and follew the able lead of Sam Dunn 
cf the good old Railway Age Gasette in playing the logical tune 
of value of service rendered, of charging all the admission fee 
the show will stand. The people will not go to church to hear 
our preaching. We must reach them in the highways and the 
byways, in the moving picture shows, and through improvised 
Salvation Armies of self-interest. Do not expect the people to 
espouse a cause in which we are half-hearted. Either we are 
tight or we are wrong. Either the government shouid own and 
run the railways, or the stockholders should retain possession 
and we, the intelligent entrepreneur class, should continue our 
scientific management—for scientific it has been. 

Either a man is honest or he is crooked. Either a woman is 
virtuous or she is loose. In a world of complexities, filled with 
relative things, some truths are so absolute that they are axio- 
matic, some positions so pronounced that there is no middle 
ground. From Trafalgar there rings through the ages Nelson’s 
signal, “England expects every man to do his duty.” Its inter- 
pretation and its adaptation for us to-day mean that every rail- 
way man, every home lover, every believer in property rights 
must defend the sound position of the railways, must anticipate 
the assaults of pseudo-socialism. The individual is the indivisible 
unit of society. The family is the consecrated unit of civil- 
ization. The home is the prime requisite for the family whose 
very existence depends upon the right of property, tangible or 
intangible. 

You say that all railway men are doing something along 
this line. So they are, but nearly every one can do more if 
intelligently and persistently directed. We have taken too much 
for granted in believing that the legal department would look 
out for legislation, and the press agent for publicity. This 
phase, like many of our problems, is a question of organization, 
which itself as a science is a branch of sociology. On most 
railways some department—never, of course, our own—has un- 
consciously tried to be bigger than the whole company, in vio- 
lation of the axiom that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts. When, by proper organization, we balance these depart- 
ments—especially on the other fellow’s road—we shall be in a 
better position to present a more united front in forestalling the 
arrival of the common enemy, prejudice and his principal ally, 
ignorance. “Men,” says Marcus Aurelius, “exist for one an- 
other. Teach them, then, or bear with them.” We, the rail- 
ways, have done our share of bearing. It is time to do more 
teaching. Before we can impart knowledge, we must know our- 
selves, we must be sure of our own information. 

Naturally, I want you to be the best general manager in the 
country. Therefore, if I am a little too didactic at times, you 
must be patient with me. Of course, you will have to work 
out your conclusions for yourself. Remember that I am too old 
at this teaching game to try always to think for other people. 
My job is so to state the propositions that you will reach the 
answers in your own way. Incidentally, the more you think 
you have discovered for yourself, the greater the credit due your 
teacher. Men are only boys grown tall. As grown up children 
they seem to prefer the misfits of their own manufacture to the 
hand-me-down assortmerit from the shelves of stored experience. 
Too often the employing corporation pays the bill for educating 
an official for his duties after his promotion and appointment, 
for the cloth he wastes in selecting unwise patterns of pro- 
cedure. 

Most of our large corporations are still in a stage of indus- 
trial feudalism. In the middle ages the feudal baron and his 
methods were absolutely essential to preserve civilization for 
society. Without him and his forceful ways the relapse to bar- 
barism would have been rapid. In the earlier periods of the 
large corporation the industrial baron and his ofttimes lawless 
audacity were essentials of corporate existence. As these great 
types die off, their system dies with them. Supply keeps close 
on the heels of demand. These feudal barons of industry and 
commerce are breeding no successors because none are needed. 
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As government of laws succeeds a government of men, so ad- 
ministration by system displaces administration by personal 
caprice. The scheme of progress now demands a higher type 
of corporation official, and he is being rapidly developed. 
- Altruism, adaptability, consideration and courtesy are the more 
modern requirements. The successful official of to-day is more 
of a sociologist than ever before. He must study human nature 
from its broadest aspects. He must know the public, its whims 
and caprices, its faults and foibles, its intelligence and its 
strength. He must-learn to know his men that he may see how 
many things they can do, not how few. Human nature is 
mighty good stuff. The more it is trusted the better it responds. 
The feudal baron did not know this. He was jealous of his 
own authority, because more or less conscious of his limitations, 
of the weakness of his system. ‘Those who take up his self- 
imposed responsibilities must be better men. They must be so 
sure of themselves and of the science of their methods that they 
can trust others, can delegate authority to the man on the 
ground. The task of the general manager to-day is so to de- 
centralize authority that the company can obtain the best 
thought of the humblest employee, that indivisible unit of society 
whom his feudal superiors have trusted too little. The most 
important unit of organization is the individual. Give him his 
due weight as a living, thinking man, and you increase the mass 
efficiency of the corporation. 

This run is too heavy for stringing on one schedule. I am 
now giving you the first terminal figure, 12.01 a. m. at Problem. 
Next time if I can push you to Principle you can perhaps flag 
over a station or two toward the despatcher at Understanding, 
whose wires have been known to go down in stormy weather. 
With a father’s blessing, 

Your affectionate and rejuvenated, 
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VII. 
BY W. M. ACWORTH. 


From the foregoing sketch of the present position in four great 
‘countries, it is quite evident that no general agreement exists as 
‘to how far it is reasonable to take distance into consideration in 
adjusting rates inter se. The sheer mileage tariffs of Germany 
obviously find no favor elsewhere. And, indeed, they seem 
indefensible on the ground alike of the interest of the railway 
and of the interest of the public, alike on the basis of cost of 
service and on that of value of service. It needs no argument to 
show that to move a truck of goods 100 miles does not cost 10 
times as much as to move it 10 miles. Nor will it be disputed 
that under normal conditions to move a trader’s goods 400 miles 
is not to him a service four times as valuable as to move them 
100 miles, for at the longer distance he is pretty sure to come into 
contact with new competition—is, in fact, like a dumper in a for- 
eign country—and, accordingly, has to be contented with a fine 
or even a vanishing profit. Indeed, the German policy seems self- 
condemned, for it is admitted that, beyond a distance of something 
like 150 or 200 miles, low-class goods simply cannot bear the 
German rates and, accordingly, perform the main part of their 
journey by water, leaving to the railways only the comparatively 
unprofitable task of hauling them the short distance to and from 
the port. Grain, for example, consigned from East Prussia to 
Bavaria, is carried by rail to a Baltic port, thence shipped right 
round to Rotterdam and up the Rhine to Mannheim or Frank- 
furt, and thence transferred once more to rail to reach its des- 
ination. In any other country, with railways up to the Prussian 
standard of efficiency, a through rail rate could and would be 
made, at once profitable to the railway and advantageous to the 
trader. 





*Previous articles appeared in these columns as follows: January 6, 
p. 10; January 13, p. 75; January 20, p. 114; January 27, p. 155; February 
3, p. 200; May 18, p. 1143. 
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But, even if we agree that a sliding scale does more justice 
both to railway and trader, that does not help to decide what 
the sliding scale should be. Indeed, some people have questioned 
whether distance ought to be taken into account at all. Ever 
since the days of William Galt, who wrote as long ago as 1843, 
quite a number of arguments have from time to time been put 
forward—by professors, not hy railway men—in favor of what is 
commonly known as the postal principle, most of them, it is true, 
referring, at least primarily, to passenger traffic. The famous 
fourteenth zone of the Hungarian tariff of 1889, which included 
all distances beyond 135 miles at the same fare, was to some 
extent explained as a concession to this theory. Russia also some 
years back introduced new passenger tariffs based on the same 
idea. But Hungary and Russia alike have since found them- 
selves compelled to make sweeping modifications re-establishing 
the importance of distance as a prominent feature. A dis- 
tinguished friend of mine, however, who unites long practical 
railway experience with careful theoretical study of railway 
problems, asserts that in the public interest distance should be 
as far as possible disregarded, and this not merely on the ground 
that conveyance cost is a small part of the total cost, but on the 
further ground that the advantage of proximity to a market, 
conferred by a system of mileage rates, merely results in putting 
the whole difference between cost of production at the most 
favored spot and cost of production on the margin of competi- 
tion into the pockets of the owner of the most favorably located 
land. I am persuaded myself, however, that he is wrong. My 
own tentative theory is in general terms something like this, 
looking at the matter first from the point of view of the rail- 
way :—Terminal cost, both station and service is a large and 
ever-increasing portion of total operating cost; and terminal cost 
is wholly irrespective of distance. Conveyance cost, on the 
other hand, increases in proportion to distance, but in a 
geometrically decreasing ratio. But on English railways one- 
third of the total rate is required to pay interest on the construc- 
tion capital and the benefit of this capital to the consignor is 
strictly in proportion to distance. On a railway costing $250,000 
a mile a man sending his traffic 20 miles is the user of $5,- 
000,000 of the shareholders’ capital; if he sends his traffic 100 
miles, he is the user of $25,000,000, and so on. On the whole, 
we might say, possibly, that if the cost of x miles is y pennies, 
2 x miles will cost 1% y pennies. Then, secondly, looking at the 
matter from the point of view of the public, there will be gen- 
eral agreement that to widen the area of supply, to increase the 
competition of markets with each other, to break down local 
monopolies, to diffuse population, to encourage the establish- 
ment of local industries, to cause the full tide of national life 
to run up into the remotest bays—all these are laudable objects 
and deserving of encouragement. And, if this be correct, the 
conclusion follows that the principle, alike of group rates and 
of sliding scale rates, is sound and, possibly, worthy of greater 
extension than it has hitherto received in England. 

If, instead of considering the relation of rates in respect of 
distance, we consider their relation in respect of size of con- 
signment, we shall find again that the historic development in 
different countries has been equally discrepant. I suppose it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that in America the car- 
load rate is usually about half the rate fixed at so much per 100 
Ibs. for less-than-carload quantities. In Germany it is safe to 
say that goods consigned in truck loads pay on the average a 
good deal less than half what they would pay in quantities of 
under five tons. Here, for example, are the rates per 100 kilo- 
grammes for a distance of 20 kilometres:—in small consign- 
ments, 33 pfennige (or, if belonging to the category of special 
articles, 27 pfennige) ; in 10-ton lots, 21, 15, 13, or 11 pfennige, 
according to classification. I do not myself possess a sufficiently 
detailed knowledge of the French tariffs to be able to generalize 
as to the average relation between the rates for wagon-load and 
less-than-wagon-load consignments in France. Perhaps some 


reader of the Railway Age Gazette can supply the deficiency. In 
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England there is clearly no general principle. The reductions 
for 2, 4, or 6-ton lots, or whatever the figure be, varies widely 
in different cases. I should be inclined to guess that a 20 per 
cent. reduction off the ordinary class rates would be something 
like the average figure. 

Now, I do not propose to argue here whether the German or 
English practice in this matter has the better economic justifica- 
tion; but it is relevant here to point out the impossibility of 
adapting English practice to German ideas. It is quite evident 
that if an English manager, convinced that the German practice 
was correct, were to reduce his four-ton rates to half the norma, 
class rates for the same articles, he would be overwhelmed with 
an avalanche of commission cases, claiming that traders, com- 
pelled by the conditions of trade to do their business in small 
lots, were subjected to an undue preference, and in a year or 
two the present relation between small and large consignments 
would be more or less restored, only at a much lower average 
rate of charge. 

A further point is here worth notice. All countries agree in 
giving a lower rate for truck loads than for lesser quantities, 
and the economic argument that, just as a truck load is entitled 
to a lower rate than a small consignment, so a train load is 
prima facie entitled to a lower rate than the truck load, is 
surely irreftagable. But practice does not always square with 
theory. Train-load rates are common in France; they exist in 
Ireland; I believe they exist for coal and iron ore in Germany. 
At the time of the revision of rates here in England 20 years 
ago, figures of train-load rates were introduced into the Board 
of Trade schedules. But they were struck out in the course of 
the subsequent proceedings before the Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee. Still, from the earliest days the English courts have 
accepted what is practically the train-load principle, namely, 
that a rate below the ordinary truck-load rate, given to a trader 
who guarantees to send exceptional quantities, is not an undue 
preference.* And this doctrine has been acted on by one Rail- 
way Commission quite recently. On the other hand, in America, 
where, if anywhere, one would have expected to find Providence 
on the side of the big battalions, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has from the outset set its face against any concession 
for train-load quantities. In one of the very earliest cases that 
came before it, the commission decided that “such a discrimina- 
tion must have a necessary tendency to destroy the business of 
the small dealers. It cannot be supported by the circum- 
stance that the offer is open to all; although made to all, it is 
not possible that all should accept.” More flat contradiction of 
the doctrine which found favor 50 years ago with the Court of 
Common Pleas, to the effect that “it may be that only one trader 
can take advantage of the reduction offered; if so, so much the 
worse for his rivals, but that is not the fault of the railway 
company” one can hardly conceive. Once more, I do not argue 
which principle is right—I am only concerned at this stage to 
point out the discrepancy, mainly as illustrating the difficulty of 
the subject, but partly also as suggesting topics that will require 
further discussion hereafter. 

But I think everyone must agree that, as a matter of practical 
politics, these questions of undue preference take so wide a 
sweep and are so vital to the trade of the whole country, that no 
manager of a private undertaking, be he never so competent 
and never so honest, can expect to be permitted to deal with 
them on his own uncontrolled responsibility, and that the state 
is bound to take a hand and, in the last resort, to interfere per- 
emptorily in their solution. It may be added that reasonable- 
ness of facilities may also, like reasonableness of rates, be a 
question of comparison; that a preference in facilities may also 
be due or undue. But the comparison of rates is so much 
more important and complicated than that of facilities that it 
hardly seems necessary to discuss the latter in further detail. 





*Nicholson v7. G. W. R. 5 C. B. (N.S.) p. 366. Printed also in Rail- 


way & Canal Traffic Cases—I. 121. , 
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THE STREET LOCOMOTIVE STOKER. 


The Street locomotive stoker, which has been in course of 
development for the past three years in the hands of Clement F. 
Street, Schenectady, N. Y., has reached a stage of successful 
operation and is in use on locomotives of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, Norfolk & Western, New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania and is being applied on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
stoker is of what is known as the scatter type; the coal is scat- 
tered in a shower over the surface of the grate and is burned 
as in the ordinary hand firing. The main features of the ma- 
chine are that it takes the coal from the tender, crushes it, con- 
veys it forward to the locomotive, drops it down to the dis- 
tributing tubes at the back of the firebox and blows it forward 
to the point on the grate where it is to be used. This is done 
without any labor on the part of the fireman other than to see 
that the coal flows or falls down to the crusher at the proper 
rate. 

All of this is done without interfering in any way or even 
modifying the construction of the fire door, so that hand firing 
can be resorted to instantly in case of necessity or convenience. 
In fact in the book of instructions issued by Mr. Street the 
order is given not to “fire with the stoker when the locomotive 
is not working steam,” or “when the steam pressure is below 
125 Ibs.,” and “before beginning to fire with the stoker, build 
up a heavy level fire with the shovel, and get up full steam 
pressure.” 

The stoker is mechanical, and not automatic, in that it re- 
quires attention and adjustment to meet the varying demands 
of service. The crusher is driven by its own engine and the 
coal is brought to a condition so that the largest pieces will 
pass through a slot in the bottom of the crushcr, whose maxi- 
mum opening is 1% in. wide. As the narrowest opening is 
¥% in., it follows that the greater portion of the coal is quite 
fine when it has passed the crusher and falls to the trough of 
the conveyor. 

Four requirements, which are considered as primary to all 
others for a locomotive stoker, were kept in mind by the 
designer. 

First—The stoker must be able to handle any desired 
quantity of coal, and while so doing must call for much less 
physical effort from the fireman than hand firing on average 
modern locomotives. 

Second.—It must handle successfully any grade of coal 
from the best to the poorest and from all slack to all lumps. 

Third—It must be able to keep up full steam pressure 
under all conditions. 

Fourth.-—It must not break down. 

Having these four things in mind the efforts of every one 
working on the design of the stoker have been along these 
lines, and the question of fuel economy and smoke have been 
given secondary consideration. Now that the primary re- 
quirements have been successfully met, it is the intention to 
make a careful study of the question of coal consumption 
and smoke, and it is confidently believed that these problems 
are much less difficult than those already solved. 

The design has also been given a great deal of attention 
and study from the engine house standpoint, with a view of 
producing a machine to meet all of the trying conditions at 
that point. The results seem to be highly satisfactory in 
every detail. The regular roundhouse force can treat a lo- 
comotive equipped with this stoker in exactly the same man- 
ner as one which is not so equipped. The usual processe3 
of cleaning and dumping the fire, kindling the fire, getting 
up steam, washing out the boiler, making inspections or al! 
kinds of repairs, and, in fact all, of the many little jobs which 
are done around the roundhouse, can be carried on in exactly 
the same manner as on locomotives without the stoker. 

The parts of the machine have been designed with a view 
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Street Locomotive Stoker. 
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Street Locomotive Stoker and Double Fire Door. 


of making them as accessible as possible in order to facilitate 
the work of inspection, and the stoker can easily be inspected 
in from five to ten minutes. This work consists of turning 
steam on the engines, seeing that they are in working condition, 
looking for steam leaks, seeing that the distributors are 
properly cleaned out and the steam jets operating, and noting 
the condition of the fire-box end of the distributers. The 
only parts of the stoker which require replacement between 
shoppings of the locomotive are the fire-box ends of the 
distributors, which are renewed in the roundhouse every thirty 
to sixty days. An old distributor can be taken out, and 
a new one can be put in in about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. 


The development of the stoker is a story of a development 
of details and their adjustment to the work required, and it is 
to these details that attention will be directed. The stoker is 
divided imto two parts; that on the tender, and that on the 
iocomotive. The part on the tender consists of the crusher, 
the engine used to drive it, and the chute for delivering the 
coal to the conveyor on the engine. 











Coal Hopper and Conveyor Chain. 
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adopted. The’ opening of the hopper on the engine is elongated 
so as to permit the lateral displacement cf the tender relative to 
the engine without loss of coal. 

Bolted to the left side of the back head of the locomotive is 
an engine with cylinders 3% in. in diameter with a 3-in. stroke 
of piston. This engine drives a worm, meshing with a gear that 
revolves at the rate of 30 revolutions per minute. The gear shaft 
carries the sprocket wheel, by which the conveyor is driven at 
a speed of about 90 ft. per.minute. It also carries a disc, known 
as a controller cam, and shown in one of the photographs. This 
controller cam regulates the number and duration of the steam 
jets that are used for blowing the coal into the firebox. The 
valve, in the pipe leading to the jets, is seated with a spring 
and its stem projects through the case as with an ordinary 
stop valve. A lever having a roller at one end is pivoted 
between the end and the valve stem. If a cam is set out, the 
roller, in riding over it, pushes the valve stem in, opens the 
valve and permits a jet of steam to escape from the nozzle. 











Elevator Buckets and Sprocket Wheel. 


ELEVATOR. 

As the coal drops down from the crusher it falls into a chute 
that delivers it into the elevator hopper attached to the engine 
below the deck plate. It has been found that, despite the move- 
ment of the tender, the fine coal cannot be depended upon to 
flow down an incline of less than 45 deg., and that angle has been 





























Controller Lever Latch Thrown Out, Showing the Cams Out 
of Service and No Steam Jets Working. 


Controller Lever Latch Thrown In, Allowing the Cams to 
Operate the Steam Jets. 


These cams are of varying lengths, so that the duration of the 
jet and the amount of valve opening can be adjusted to suit 
the requirements of the moment. Under ordinary working condi- 
tions only two are in use. 

The elevator is of the bucket type, running across the hop- 
per carried beneath the footplate, into which the coal flows 
from the crusher, up the straight pipe on the left hand side of 
the locomotive; over the sprocket wheel in the upper left hand 
corner; across the top of the machine as it is shown in. the 
cab view, and down the pipe at the right. The whole device 
as it is applied is shown on the photograph of the rear vicw 
of the locomotive. In the face of the hopper it will be noticed 
that there are two plates, H and J, on each of which there is 
an eccentric boss. This boss is the bearing for an idler sheave 
that holds the conveyor buckets down to their work. By hav- 
ing two sets of bolt holes in the hopper plates, it is possible, 
by turning the flange, to set the sheaves in or out a small 
amount and thus take up any slack in the elevator chain; or, 
when it has stretched, to permit a link tobe removed. 


The elevator buckets and chain are riveted together. The 
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The Crusher Engine; Street Locomotive Stoker. 


buckets are nearly cylindrical and have a capacity of about 
34.5 cu. in. The links are drop forgings with a boss forged at 
one end and a hole to receive the mate on an adjoining link 
drilled in the other; they are riveted to the sides of the bucket 
as shown. The driving is done by a direct contact of the 
sprocket wheel against the bottom of the bucket. The sprocket, 
therefore, fits very closely in its casing, so as to avoid a loss of 
coal as the bucket moves it. The maximum capacity of the con- 
veyor is about 5 tons an hour. 


ENGINES AND GOVERNORS. 


When work was first started, it was thought possible to pur- 
chase small engines and governors on the market that would be 
suitable for the purpose; but it was soon found that the condi- 
tions of operation on a moving locomotive were such as to render 
an engine built for the quiet of stationary service quite unfit 
for the work and an engine had to be designed that could stand 
these strenuous conditions. It is very heavily built and has a 
cylinder 3% in. in diameter with a piston stroke of 3 in. The 
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Crusher for Street Locomotive Stoker. 
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engine is single acting and is controlled by a piston valve and 
shaft governor; both the piston and the valve work in trunks 
without crossheads. 

The engine valve is driven by a variable eccentric, controlled 
by a very substantial shaft governor, which is a modification of 
that used on the Westinghouse engines. Steam is admitted at 
one end, and is exhausted through the center. All lubrication 
is effected by means of the splash of the crank; the leakage of 
water from the cylinder and steam chest into the crank case 
is cared for by a simple design of water separator that draws the 
water off into a drip that carries it down to the ground and 
leaves the oil in the case. 

The engine on the tender is set at the front end of one of the 
water legs which is cut away for the purpose. It is connected 
to the rocker shaft of the crusher by the rod, A, shown on the 











Coal Crusher: Street Locomotive Stoker. 


drawing of the side elevation, which is driven by an eccentric 
on the engine shaft. 

Power and Steam Consumption of Engines—At a speed of 
450 revolutions per minute, using steam at 200 lbs. pressure 
and cutting off one-third stroke, the engine develops about 6 
horse power, which, however, is far in excess of the actual de- 
mands. In order to determine what might be the probable maxi- 
mum demand on the locomotive boiler, tests were made of a 
locomotive in operation and the exhausts from both of the 
stoker engines and the steam jets were condensed and weighed. 

In these tests the holes in the nozzles were %4 in. in diam- 
eter, and there were 120 spits per minute, consisting of 1 long, 
1 intermediate and 2 short. With the understanding that these 
tests represent extreme conditions, the tests show that the opera- 
tion of the stoker calls for a steam consumption equivalent to 
from 1 to 1% per cent. of the total production of the boiler. 


CRUSHER. 


The crusher, which is shown in detail on one of the drawings, 
is formed of a swinging jaw pivoted at its upper end and driven 
to and fro by the rocker arm A. The lower arm of the rocker, 
B, has a bearing against a distance piece, C, which permits of a 
slight motion between the arm and the jaw. By changing this 
distance piece, it is evident that the width of opening at the bot- 
tom of the crusher can be varied between comparatively wide lim- 
its. This piece is held in place by the spring, D, which is under 
tension and draws the jaw back with the back motion of the 
rocker. The motion of the jaw is thus positive. But, if hard 
substances, such as rocks or pieces of iron, come down with 
the coal and get caught between the jaws, there would be a 
liability to breakage unless some means were provided to re- 
lieve the stress. This is done by holding the stationary jaw in 
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place with a heavy spring. This has sufficient capacity to hold 
the jaw in place against all stresses that may be set up by the 
crushing of coal. But, if some substance too hard to be crushed 
becomes wedged in between the jaws, the stationary jaw simply 
moves back and forth with the moving one, until the obstruction 
is removed. - 

METHOD OF FIRING. 


The coal is brought up through the vertical leg at the right, 
then over the sprocket wheel and out to the center, where the 
buckets pass through a cylindrical screen. The four quarters 
of this screen are perforated with holes of different diameters. 
They are % in. 5/16 in, 3% in. and % in. By rotating this 
screen so that one or the other of this set of holes are brought 
beneath the buckets the quantity of coal passing through can 
be varied, for it is evident that more will drop through the 
large holes than the small. The fine coal passing through this 
screen drops down into the central distributor and is put into the 
firebox across the back end. 

Beyond the screen the buckets pass over a hopper in which 
there is a deflector plate that can be adjusted so as to turn 
more or less coal to the right or the left. This deflector plate 
is set in line with the axis of the conveyor, so that the relative 
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Coal Crusher and Eccentric Arm. 


amount of coal that it sends into one pipe or the other is not 
affected by the rolling of the locomotive. 

Under normal working conditions, the coal is evenly dis- 
tributed into the pipes leading to the right or left hand side of 
the firebox. As the coal comes down it is caught by the steam 
jet and blown out into the firebox to a distance corresponding 
to the intensity of the jet. Ordinarily it falls in an even 
shower over the whole surface of the grate, the central jet taking 
care of the whole of the back end, where the fine particles are 
burned without danger of being carried into the tubes by the 
draft unburned. The nozzles are circular, and the distributors 
are so shaped as to throw the coal evenly over the grate. It 
has been found, however, that no hard and fast rule can be 
adopted for the design of these distributors, but that they must be 
adapted to the engine on which they are to be used and the coal 
that is to be burned. Finally, though no part of the stoker, 
but essential to its proper operation, a brick arch is used in the 
firebox. 

As has been repeatedly asserted in these columns, this, like 
other mechanical stokers, is not intended to and will not take 
the place of the intelligence of the fireman. It merely does the 
heavy mechanical work, taking the coal from the tender and de- 
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livering it to the firebox, with no demand on the strength of the 
fireman other than that required to see that the coal is drawn 
down to the crusher at the proper rate. 

It may be added that the crusher is looked upon by the de- 
signer as a temporary expedient. If the stoker is adopted and 
used in large numbers, it will be cheaper to install crushers at 
the regular coaling stations, and deliver crushed coal to the 
tender rather than attempt to crush it after it has been de- 
livered. When this is done, the engine on the tender will be 
done away with and the coal will be carried forward by a 
conveyor driven by the engine on the locomotive. Meanwhile 
the present arrangement will be used. 

It will be seen from the engraving of the back end of the 
boiler that the fire door is left perfectly free and clear for in- 
stant resort to hand firing, should the stoker fail or should it 
become necessary to mend any portion of the bed. 

It is the expectation that the essential running parts of the 
machine will run from one shopping of the locomotive to the 
next. The engines, for example, will require no attention ex- 
cept that of filling a single oil cup, and light repairs can be 
made on the conveyor and other parts by the roundhouse force. 

As it appears on the engine it looks large, but it has been 
found, in the experimental work that has been done, that a 
heavy substantial construction with an ample margin of power 
is necessary to successful operation. If, however, the machine 
is examined critically, it will be seen to be exceedingly well 
designed for the purpose for which it is intended, though this 
is not to assert that the final word has been spoken and that 
no future modifications will be made. 





THE RECENT IMMIGRANT IN RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY WORK. 





BY W. J. LAUCK.* 


A report of the United States Immigration Commission on 
the floating immigrant labor supply will soon be available. It 
has to do with railway construction and maintenance of way 
laborers upon the roads of the East, the South, the Southwest 
and the Northwest, and employees of machine and car shops 
and engine houses in the East. The statistical basis of the study 
consists of original statistical information secured for 5,913 em- 
ployees of steam railways in the territory east of the Ohio river 
and north of the Potomac rivers, and of 5,821 laborers employed 
in construction and maintenance of way work in all sections of 
the country. Part of the data were secured through the co- 
operation of railway officials and contractors, and part through 
agents who made direct inquiries among the wage earners. A 
complete census was made of the members of the operating 
forces of the maintenance of way department of the divisions of 
a trunk line east of the Ohio river by a representative of the 
commission, who through the courtesy of railway officials traveled 
from one section to another on hand cars. 

Only 37 per cent. of the employees in railway car and machine 
shops and engine houses in the eastern states were native white 
Americans. On the other hand, 39 per cent. were immigrants, 
and 24 per cent. were native born persons whose fathers had 
been born in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales or Germany. Of 
the laborers of foreign birth, the north and south Italians con- 
stituted the largest racial elements. The Irish, who in former 
years were employed so extensively on section gangs, made up 
only about 3 per cent. of the total number of maintenance of 
way laborers, while the south Italians composed 10 and the north 
Italians 5 per cent. of the operating forces. About 4 per cent. of 
all the laborers were Slovaks, and 2 per cent. were Magyars. Two 
cther southern and eastern European races who were represented 
in considerable numbers were the Poles and the Russians. Al- 
together, 17 immigrant races appeared among the maintenance 
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of way employees. More than two-fifths of the foreign-born 
laborers had been in this country under five years, and about 
one-fifth had a residence between five and nine years. Of those 
who had been in the United States less than five years, the 
Russians showed 77 per cent. of their number, the south Italians 
over 60 per cent., and the north Italians, Croatians and Poles 
more than 50 per cent. Over three-fifths of the English, Irish, 
Scotch and German employees were of a residence of twenty 
years or longer. A study of the employees in the maintenance 
of way department east of the Ohio river of one of our most 
important roads showed that 54 per cent. were of foreign birth, 
and that the principal races employed were Croatians and north 
and south Italians. Moreover, 64 per cent. of the laborers of 
these races had been in the United States less than five years. 
Not only the laborers for the roundhouses, car building, repair 
shops and maintenance of way, but also the forces required for 
construction and other temporary work are largely recruited from 
members of races of recent immigration, originating in southern 
and eastern Europe. Even the south, which in former years 
depended almost entirely upon the negro for this class of work, 
has found it necessary, owing to.its extensive development dur- 
ing the past decade, to employ immigrant labor. 


LABOR AGENCIES AND PADRONES. 

The principal methods by which the immigrant laborer se- 
cures employment in temporary work, are (1) by personal ap- 
plication; (2) by the padrone system; and (3) through labor 
agencies. The method first mentioned is seldom followed, the 
only places where it is employed occurring where the construc- 
tion or other work, because of its extent or by reason of the 
regular recurrence of demand, is a matter of common knowledge. 

As a rule the demand for and the supply of labor are ad- 
justed through a system of regularly constituted agencies. These 
labor agencies are located in the different cities of the country 
and co-operate one with another in adjusting the supply of labor 


to thé distribution of the demand. They are usually independent 
institutions or operated in conjunction with immigrant banks, 


steamship ticket offices, or other businesses. The usual move- 
ment of the immigrant labor supply is from New York to the 
recognized industrial centers of the interior of the country where 
the larger number of immigrants seeking work find employment 
in regularly established industries. The demand for railway con- 
struction and other temporary labor is then largely supplied by 
the agencies in the interior by means of laborers secured from the 
immigrant colonies of the industrial cities or towns. When one 
piece of work is completed the laborers usually return to the 
point where they originally started and they are again distributed 
by the agencies. In many cases, however, the newly arrived im- 
migrant is sent directly from New York to railway or other 
construction work in the interior. The principal points in the 
interior in which the labor agencies operate and which are the 
centers of distribution of the floating immigrant labor supply 
are Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, St. Paul and Duluth. A great many of the labor 
agencies have contracts with the railways to furnish them with 
all the labor needed. In cases of this kind the laborer pays an 
office fee and is given free transportation to the place where he 
is to begin work. Where the employment is not directly con- 
nected with some road, transportation may or may not be fur- 
nished. At the same time the laborer usually secures a very much 
reduced rate. If he has not the money necessary to pay this 
charge, it is advanced by the labor agency who, by a contract with 
the contractor or employer, has it deducted from the laborer’s 
first month’s pay. Reputable labor agents always inspect the 
work for which they are to furnish men unless they already 
know the character of the men or company with which they are 
dealing. The exploitation of immigrants seems to be carried on 
almost entirely by the padrones or leaders of the various gangs 
which seek work. Labor agencies claim that where they ad- 
vertise for men to go to work in a certain place the padrones 
advise the immigrants not to take the jobs. The padrone then 
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comes to the labor agent and tells him that he will supply a cer- 
tain number of men, but that they can only pay, for example a 
charge of $1 instead of $2, the regular fee. The labor agent 
must have the men in order to fill his contracts, and consequently 
accepts the terms. The labor agent is also powerless to prevent 
the men from leaving their work before a sufficient amount has 
been earned to reimburse him for advancing their transportation. 
The padrones may also, in order to collect double fees or better 
terms, persuade their gangs to quit work for one contractor and 
secure employment with another. Though these methods, both 
the labor agencies and the contractors or employers in times 
of scarcity of labor incur heavy losses and undergo vexatious 
delays. 


In the Middle West and Northwest labor agencies are almost 
exclusively used by the railways in securing labor. Especially 
is this true of races other than the Italian, who are secured 
through the padrone system. The agencies generally have con- 
tracts with the roads and send out the labor in an intelligent, 
systematic way, but it often happens that a number of small 
agencies having no contract with the roads or contractors will 
hear of work and all rush men to the place, with the result that 
many of the men are left on their own resources to get back to 
the cities where they can again apply to the agencies. 

Early in the season the men present themselves to the agencies 
for registration, for which they are usually charged $2, the maxi- 
mum legal fee. In the order they have registered they are 
shipped off in gangs when the demands come in from the rail- 
ways. Before a month has passed some of the first gangs may 
begin returning and are then shoved through the machinery 
again. Sometimes they are not returned all the way to the city 
from which they originally started, but are transported from 
where they were discharged, or gave up their places on account 
of various hardships, or because the work ceased, to other points 
where they may be re-employed. This circulation is encouraged, 
for at each shift the men pay the agencies. When the supply 
of men runs low, toward the end of the season, the agencies 
sometimes co-operate. One may have an order for a large gang 
which it can not fill on short notice. It solicits help from other 
agencies and the two divide the profits. Some do this continu- 
ally. One agency that handles Bulgarians exclusively has not 
been able to get large contracts from the railways. It must 
therefore divide its gains with some larger agency which has 
succeeded in getting contracts. On the other hand, there is 
every reason to believe that the large agency in its turn pays 
heavily for its contracts, so that the secondary agencies lose not 
so much as at first seems. There are two distinct movements 
during the year; in the spring the gangs move westward, espe- 
cially northwestward, to points beginning in Chicago suburbs and 
extending up into Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa and Montana. 
In August and September a lull in the labor-agency business 
occurs. In October the men begin swarming back to Chicago, 
those who can afford it to winter in the colonies. The Bulgarians 
return to Granite City, Ill, although there is also a colony of 
them in Chicago. Then the agencies are busy again sending 
gangs southward into Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. One agency, as an instance, has a permanent contract with 
three different railways. The. southwest movement is not so 
heavy, partly because many of the immigrants prefer wintering 
in the cities, because the constructional work in the South is not 
so seasonal in its nature and because there are several large cities 
nearer than Chicago from which immigrant labor can also be 
drawn. 

The padrone system is the outgrowth of the inability to speak 
English and the lack of knowledge of American methods and 
customs which prevail among the immigrant laborers who seek 
employment. Some form of the system is found among all non- 
English speaking races. It is most highly developed, however, 
and is most usually followed by the south Italians. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the padrone is a labor agent, who agrees to fur- 
nish and control a certain supply of labor for a specified work, 
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in return for which he is to receive certain privileges, as for ex- 
ample, the commissary or housing privileges in a railway or other 
construction camp. In other cases, he acts merely as the rep- 
resentative of the laborers in negotiations with employers or other 
persons, and for this service each laborer in his gang regularly 
pays him a specified amount. 


RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF LABORERS. 

Disregarding geographical lines, it may be said in general that 
foreign-born wage-earners constitute slightly more than three- 
fourths of the entire number of persons engaged in railway and 
other construction work. Native white Americans and native 
negroes each make up about one-tenth of the working forces. 
The remaining part consists of English, Irish, Germans and other 
wage-earners of the second generation, or of persons of native- 
birth but of foreign father. Thirty-seven races are represented 
among the immigrant wage-earners. Scarcely any English or 
Germans are found in the .railway construction camps, but a 
small propertion of Irish, amounting to abou 3 per cent. of the 
entire operating forces, are found in supervisory and responsible 
positions. Of the recent immigrants, the south Italians, north 
Italians, Croatians, Poles and Greeks, in the order named, are 
employed in the greatest numbers. The south Italians as a rule 
constitute about one-third of the unskilled workers, the north 
Italians and Croatians each one-tenth, and the Greeks, Poles and 
Bulgarians about one-twentieth each. Other races which appear 
in considerable numbers are the Russians, Roumanians, Magyars 
and Herzegovinians. In all sections of the country, the south 
Italians form the highest proportion of laborers employed on 
railway construction work. The Bulgarians, Greeks and Rou- 
manians are principally employed in the Middle West, the North- 
west the South and the Southwest. The Slovaks, Russians, 
Poles, Magyars, Lithuanians and MHerzegovinians are almost 
exclusively at work in the eastern states. The Croatians are 
found in largest proportions in the East and Middle West, and 
the north Italians in the eastern and southern states. About one- 
third of all the employees in the South are native negroes. 

Most of the southern and eastern European construction work- 
ers are of recent arrival in the United States. About three- 
fourths of all the races combined and of all the Herzegovinians 
and Roumanians have been in this country under five years. 
Sixty-nine per cent. of the Croatians and the north and south 
Italians in the East, 86 per cent. of those in the Middle West 
and the Northwest, and 84 per cent. of the same races in the 
South and Southwest have been in this country for a shorter 
period than five years. The laborers of more recent arrival in 
the United States have usually been first employed in the East 
and the South and have afterwards moved westward. 


WAGES AND LIVING CONDITIONS. 

A study of more than 5,000 wage-earners in all sections of the 
country showed that the average daily earnings of native white 
Americans were $2.43, and of immigrants $1.68. The highest 
average daily wage of any race of southern or eastern Europe 
was shown by the north Italians. The members of this race 
earned on an average $1.86 each day, while no other recent immi- 
grants had average. daily earnings in excess of $1.59. The Irish 
of foreign-birth averaged $2.33 a day. Very few southern and 
eastern Europeans, as contrasted with native white Americans 
and British and northern European immigrants, appeared in the 
higher classification of earnings. More than three-tenths of the 
native white Americans and more than one-fourth of the Irish 
of foreign-birth, as against only one-twentieth of the recent im- 
migrant employees, earned $3 or more each day. About one- 
tenth of the native Americans and foreign born Irish and prac- 
tically none of the recent immigrants showed daily earnings in 
excess of $4. Three-fifths of the recent immigrant laborers in 
the East, the South and the Southwest, and more than four-fifths 
of those in the Middle West and the Northwest, earned as much 
as $1.50 each. On the other hand, of the southern and eastern 
Europeans in the Middle West and the Northwest, only 7 per 
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cent. of those in the South and Southwest, and 20 per cent. of 
those in the eastern states earned $2 or more each day. 

The recent immigrant laborers were marked by a high degree 
of illiteracy. More than two-fifths, or 44 per cent., could not 
read or write. The greatest illiteracy was exhibited by the south 
Italians, of whom one-half in the East and three-fifths in the 
South and the West could not read any language. Fifty-five per 
cent. of the immigrant wage-earners were married, but more than 
three-fourths of these had left their wives and families in their 
native countries. All of the married Bulgarians, Greeks and 
Roumanians had migrated to this country without their wives and 
children. About three-fifths of the immigrant employees were 
under 30 years of age. 

As regards the small extent to which the southern and eastern 
Europeans exhibited any tendency towards progress and assimi- 
lation it was found that practically none of the recent immigrants, 
except the north and south Italians, and only one-tenth of each 
of these two races, were fully naturalized. Moreover, only about 
one-third of the southern and eastern European wage-earners 
could speak English. In the case of some races the proportion 
was much smaller, only 12 per cent. of the Russians and Rou- 
manians, 8 per cent. of the Bulgarians, and 6 per cent. of the 
Greeks being able to speak the English language. 

Housing and living conditions vary little among the various 
companies in the Middle West and the Northwest. Freight cars, 
fitted up inside with from eight to ten bunks, are used as sleeping 
quarters. Separate cars are used as kitchens and as dining rooms. 
The bunks in the sleeping cars have been roughly put together, 
four in either end of each car, leaving ample space in the middle 
even when two extra bunks are crowded in. There is usually 
a table in this clear space where the men play cards and some- 
times eat instead of in the regular mess car. Even with ten 
men in one car, they could never be described as crowded. The 
kitchen car is fitted with a range, tables, an ice chest, and nu- 
merous lockers in which the provisions are kept. The cook or 
cooks sleep here in one end of the car, and sometimes an inter- 
preter is with them. The mess car is always next to the kitchen. 
Through its entire length, in the middle, runs a plain board table, 
a bench of equal length on either side, with lockers on the walls 
where the tableware is kept. Usually these cars were found to 
be neatly kept, for this is th business of the cooks (about one 
to each thirty men) for they have no work other than this and 
their cooking. There was always drinking water in plenty, sup- 
plied in buckets by the water boys, iced when spring water was 
not available. The Greeks and Italians seemed the most un- 
clean in their living arrangements. The Italians are fond of 
decorative effects, hanging out flags and gaily colored rags, and 
sometimes the outside of their cars are lined with growing plants 
in boxes. These camps are strung on sidings, ladders being 
raised to the open doorways. So long as the work is within 
several miles of the camp, the car is not moved, the men travel- 
ing to and fro on hand cars; but when necessary a switch engine 
appears and hauls the entire camp to the next siding, or switch, 
causing the men no other inconvenience than, in case of those 
who bake their own bread, the building of a new bake oven—a 
small cave in an embankment or hillside. 

Each gang is a racial unit, living in separate cars and usually 
in a separate camp. Sometimes Bulgarians, Croatians, Roumanians 
and Italians were found in the same camp, but it seemed that 
Greeks could not live peaceably with any other race. Croatians 
and Bulgarians, speaking practically the same language, frater- 
nize readily; but Bulgarians and Roumanians must be kept apart 
from Greeks, both of the former ‘being secessionists from the 
church of the Greek patriarch. 

Everywhere the men must pay their own living expenses. The 
companies pay the wages of the cooks, equal to those of the 
laborers. Fuel, sometimes old ties, sometimes coal, sometimes 
both, is supplied free. The cooking ranges and the kitchen 
utensils are bought by the men. Theoretically, the men may 
buy their provisions from whom they please. The average 
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amount put into the common living fund was from $6 to $10 a 
month. The Croatians seemed to live most generously; the 
Greeks and Bulgarians most plainly. But the reputation of the 
Croatians among the foremen for generous living may rest more 
on their propensities to use liquor; for only they, of all the races, 
are not sober, though their sprees are periodical rather than con- 
tinuous. But even the Bulgarians, said to be the most sober, 
have acquired the universal habit of beer drinking. The men 
club together, each giving ten cents, and buy a keg of beer for 
a dollar. 

The houses occupied by the laborers on construction work 
throughout the South are of cheap construction and built for only 
temporary use. The mild climate does not requires houses as 
closely built as are used farther north, and tents are often used 
when the work is of short duration. The houses most frequently 
met with are shanties built of rough lumber and covered with 
tar paper. In building them cheapness is the governing point. 
A framework of scantling is set up on which boards are nailed 
vertically, forming the sides, which may or may not be covered 
with tar paper. Sometimes there are no floors and the founda- 
tion on which the shanty rests is a pile of flat stones or of ends 
of planks placed under each corner. They are about 8 ft. high 
from the floor to the eaves, 14 ft. wide, and from 14 to 60 ft. 
long. They usually have a comb roof of about 4 ft. pitch, which 
gives more air space than the flat tops which are more rarely 
found. Bunks built one above the other against the walls serve 
as beds, while a stove in the center furnishes both cooking and 
heating accommodations. All bedding is supplied by the men, 
and consists in most cases of a pile of straw, obtained from a 
nearby farm, sometimes in a filthy case, but often lying loose in 
the bunk. From twenty to thirty men occupy a bunk house 50 ft. 
long. Cooking is done on the stoves in the houses in winter; 1n 
summer out of doors or in little huts built by the men themselves. 
These huts built by the immigrants are usually of sod, placed in 
a frame of poles, and are either square with a flat top, or cone 
shaped like an Indian tepee. Others are built of odd ends of 
plank, scraps of tar paper or tin. Some of the Italians build 
very attractive huts of discarded powder cans. By cutting the 
cans down the side seam after the ends are knocked out, small 
rectangular blocks of tin are obtained, and by nailing these over 
a frame of boards the appearance of a corrugated iron house is 
given. Where the work is double-tracking, box cars placed on a 
temporary track near the work and fitted up as camp cars are 
used. These cars have a stove in the center, a double deck of 
berths at either end, and windows about 18 in. square cut in 
either side. In the cases where a married man, usually a fore- 
man, is among the immigrants, the house is of a better grade. 
Although built of the same material as the shanties they are more 
closely built and are usually lined with paper. The general plan 
followed is a three-room one-story house, one room being used 
for cooking and dining, and the remaining two as living and 
sleeping rooms. 


The majority of immigrants do their own cooking, each man 
for himself, or else they form groups of five to ten when the 
men take it by turns to leave work one day to cook for the others 
in the group. There are a few boarding places on the American 
plan, but these are rare and are always where there is a foreign 
foreman with his family on the work. An occasional boarding 
group is found where all the men buy their own provisions, each 
man for himself, having it cooked by the woman who conducts 
the house, and who charges the men $2.50 for cooking and wash- 
ing. This custom is found more widely among the Croatians. 
Of all the different methods, individual cooking is the most 
prevalent. The cost of living is about $10 per man for the 
Croatians for a month and the same for the Slovaks, and from 
$5 to $7 for the Italians. The Italians live mainly upon bread 
and macaroni and bologna sausage, which accounts for the ex- 
tremely low cost of their maintenance. At their noon meal on the 
* work a whole gang may be seen eating simply a loaf of bread 
and a pickle or a piece of bologna sausage. At night they cook 
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a stew made of macaroni, tamales, and potatoes and a small 
scrap of meat. For breakfast they have bread and coffee and 
bologna sausage. When not working the majority of the Italians 
eat only two meals a day. The other foreign races eat meat for 
both supper and breakfast in addition to a good deal of canned: 
food. 


THE COM MISSARY. 


The commissary on construction work in the South is an im- 
portant part of the industry. In many cases the whole profit is 
from this source. In former years, when the negro was prac- 
tically the only laborer, it was not unusual for a contractor to 
take work at a cost, or even less, depending on the commissary 
for his profits. As the foreign laborer has been substituted for 
the negro, this custom has become less and less prevalent, as 
its existence depends upon the expenditures of the laborers, and 
the negroes are more extravagant than many others. Many of 
the larger southern contracting firms have abandoned the com- 
missary as a source of profit since employing foreigners and 
maintain it only as a convenience. This has given an opening for 
the padrones, who are becoming more and more nuemrous in 
Southern construction work. The negroes are by far the best 
customers in the commissary. They are generally unmarried men 
with no responsibilities, roaming from one place to another, 
spending their entire earnings in the commissary. They often 
cash their time at a discount and then spend the money before 
leaving the commissary. The Croatians are good livers in com- 
parison with the other foreign races, and they do not stint them- 
selves in food or drink. The negro spends his surplus above what 
is needed for food for gaudy clothes and patent ieather shoes, but 
the Croatians spend theirs for beer or for such substitute for that 
beverage as may be had at the commissary. Although extravagant, 
they do not, however, spend as much as the negroes, who loiter 
about the commissaries looking for something for which to spend 
their money. The Croatians know what they want and buy it 
freely, but if there is a surplus of their wages it is saved. The 
Italians, living, as they do, very cheaply, buy little from the com- 
missaries. 

In a general way the laborers are required to patronize the 
commissaries. If a wholesale boycott of the commissaries by the 
laborers were to take place, there is no doubt that they would 
be replaced by others who would patronize the stores. In 
localities where other stores are convenient there is a good deal 
of buying at these other stores, especially when labor is more 
scarce than work, and the men feel more independent. The men, 
both negroes and foreigners, understand that they will be more 
likely to be employed on other work if they deal at the com- 
missaries instead of other stores. In isolated districts where no 
other stores are convenient, the men must necessarily patronize 
the commissaries although the prices are high. The chief way of 
securing the patronage of the laborers is the method of paying off. 
The men are paid only once a month. This of itself has a great 
influence in the direction of extravagance. A man coming into 
camp on the first of the month will not be paid until about the 20th 
of the following month. He must have food and clothes and is 
credited for not only as much as is due him on the time books, 
unless he be an old employee who has worked for the company 
before and can be trusted. If he should leave before pay day his 
time is cashed with 10 per cent. deducted, or he may take it out 
in supplies at the commissary subject to no discount from what is 
due him. 


The detention of laborers in the camps is practiced to some 
extent wherever the contractor advances transportation for men 
brought on the work. While the practice is generally applied to 
the transportation men, it is sometimes indulged in also when men 
who are leaving are badly needed to continue the work. The 
chief methods are (1) through the local authorities and (2) by 
armed guards. The method of having the escaping men arrested 
on the charge of violating the boarding-house law is the safest to 
the contractors and most frequently used. Laborers are frequently 
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brought to the work on free transportation, having made an 
agreement to work out their indebtedness. After getting to the 
neighborhood in which the work is being done, they leave the 
contractor that brought them in and work for another company 
where they do not have the cost of their transportation deducted 
from their wages. In order to protect themselves against this 
practice, the contractors have the men arrested and confronted 
with a jail sentence when attempting to leave. They are then 
willing to remain and work out their indebtedness. Often in the 
more isolated camps the men are closely watched by the foreman 
and other bosses, who carry arms, and are driven back and shut 
up in their shanties and held until they agree to return to work, 
or their baggage may be taken from them and held until they 
have worked themselves free from debt. These practices are 
more in evidence during the periods of special activity in con- 
struction work, as these men are more often offered transpor- 
tation in advance, and after getting in the neighborhood are bet- 
ter able to find other work. In dull times, however, the men are 
glad to pay their own transportation and do not leave the work. 

The order in which the labor is classed as to preference by 
the southern contractor is (1) negroes, (2) Croatians, and (3) 
all others except Italians. In point of numbers the Italians ex- 
ceed by far any other foreign race on construction work in this 
region, with the Croatians coming second. The other foreign 
races are so sparsely represented that the comparisons are made 
between only these three. Negroes are everywhere preferred to 
members of any other race. They are good teamsters and are used 
as wagon drivers and in all places requiring the control of more 
than a single mule. Although they do not work regularly, it is 
said that while working only four-fifths of the time they do more 
work than the foreigners working full time. A contractor em- 
ploying negro labor keeps a full camp at all times. After each 
pay day there is a considerable falling off of the negro labor 
tor two or three days, during which time the workmen gamble, 
drink and spend their money in the commissary. After having 
spent all their money they return to work and work regularly 
until the next pay day. Another respect in which the negroes 
surpass the foreign labor is the ease with which they are handled 
on the work. They do not resent rough treatment as readily as 
the foreign laborers, nor do they unite to leave when one of 
their number is discharged. Still another, and probably the 
strongest reason for employing negro labor, is, as has already 
been stated, the inclination to spend the entire earnings in the 
commissary. 

The maintenance of law and order rests solely with the fore- 
man or walking bosses. Local authorities never interfere unless 
there is some infraction of the law affecting people outside of 
the camp. They are occasionally called in when the contractors 
wish to detain transportation men, but rarely or never to settle 
trouble in camp among the men. There is a characteristic feel- 
ing among these walking bosses that to ask for the assistance of 
the local authorities is to acknowledge their inefficiency. 

In all camps where immigrants are employed beer, or some 
substitute which is practically the same thing, has to be supplied 
in order to keep the men. It is handled principally by the padrone 
or contractor, who has it shipped to the camps in barrel lots, 
consigned to different men in the camp so as to get around the 
prohibition laws. It is then sold at the commissaries with a 
profit. In many instances the men do actually order it for them- 
selves by the keg or crate, and it is the existence of this practice 
that renders it possible for the commissaries to handle it without 
molestation from the authorities. When the sentiment of the 
neighboring population is too strong against this practice, a 
contractor sells an imitation beer as a substitute. This is often 
a cheap grade of beer in bottles bearing a label of a malt extract. 





The National Railroad of Hayti now operates about 30 miles 
of standard gage steam railway. This system when completed 
will have a mileage of about 350 miles, connecting all the prin- 
cipal seaports with the capital and the interior of the island. 
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THE RAILWAY AS A MANUFACTURER.* 





BY GEORGE G. YEOMANS, 
Assistant to President, Wabash Railroad. 

The practice cf manufacturing their own materials was in- 
augurated by the railways a long time ago, when there were 
many good reasons for such action which do not exist to- 
day, and when they were able to derive a much greater profit 
from their shop work than is possible under present condi- 
tions. At that time, foundries and factories were compara- 
tively few and small and were not so widely distributed over 
the country. Efficiency engineers had not been invented, 
manufacturing costs were relatively high, and manufacturing 
profits higher. Exorbitant: prices were frequently charged, 
particularly by the makers of special articles which entered 
largely into the repair and maintenance of rolling stock; and 
there is no question but that considerable savings were cf- 
fected by the railways in that day. 

At the present time, factories have multiplied tremendously, 
both in numbers and in productive capacity. Improved meth- 
ods and competition have acted together so to reduce manu- 
facturing costs and profits in the class of articles ordinarily 
made in the railway shops that they can now be bought at 
prices which render the economy of making them very 
questionable. 

The master mechanic or shop superintendent often has a 
very natural but false pride in attempting to demonstrate that 
he can perform any shop operation just a little better and 
cheaper than an outsider, and the result is, quite frequently, 
a good showing on paper which, while made with no intent 
to mislead, will not stand successfully under expert scrutiny. 

I believe that as a general rule it is not economical for a 
railway to undertake the manufacture of articles that are 
purely incidental to its daily operations, and not in them- 
selves of prime importance in the direct production of trans- 
portation. For example, while there might be a distinct ad- 
vantage in the building of locomotives or freight cars in 
the railway company’s shops if the work was carried on 
systematically and continuously, as it is in any commercial plant, 
it is doubtful whether the same advantage would be gained by the 
intermittent use of the shop facilities for that purpose. Still, 
there is more to be gained by the railways in the manufacture of 
these prime necessities of transportation than in the smaller 
and less important articles of everyday use, and, what is more 
to the point, there is a much greater chance of their gain- 
ing it. 

It is true that the railways can buy just as good machinery 
as the manufacturer; that they can employ just as good work- 
men; that they can procure equally as good materials. There 
seems to be no reason why they cannot produce just as good 
an article, and at no greater cost than the commercial manu- 
facturer, but, so far as my observation goes, they do not do 
so except in occasional instances. 

Again, it is true that the railways must have shop buildings, 
equipment and organization in order to efficiently maintain 
their rolling stock. It would seem specially desirable for 
them to make the fullest possible use of these facilities and 
to manufacture practically everything they require. But we 
must not forget that the shops are primarily designed and 
organized for the maintenance and repair of the rolling stock, 
and not for manufacturing purposes. 

Maintenance is the class of work for which the shops are 
designed and which they are prepared to handle to the best 
advantage. It does not necessarily follow that because a 
railway can build a locomotive economically in its own shops, 
it will derive a similar benefit from manufacturing the driv- 
ing springs; nor does the fact that a box car can be built bet- 
ter and cheaper than it can be bought prove that the same 





*Abstract of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Railway Store- 
keepers’ Association, May 22-24 
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is true of a hand car. Manufacturing, as such, must be a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. Otherwise, the real work 
suffers. 

Ili we analyze this a little further we find that in ordinary 
practice the repair work is very properly given the preference 
and that when the shops are crowded the manufacturing is 
pushed further and further into the background. Also, we 
find that it is just at this particular time that the road could 
secure the greatest advantage from making its own material, 
because business is generally good, manufacturers are crowd- 
ed, deliveries are delayed and prices are high; so that at the 
very time when the roads could derive the greatest profit 
from manufacturing, they are in a measure prevented from 
reaping it, by the volume of their own legitimate shop 
business. 

Another reason is found in the fact that closer and better 
supervision is naturally given to the work which is of prime 
importance, while the secondary work is more or less 
slighted. As a general rule, the shop superintendent and the 
general foreman have just a little more on their hands than 
they can manage to squeeze into the working hours. Some 
things have to be passed over hastily. This is never the work 
in which the mechanical department is specially interested— 
such jobs, for instance, as might result in an engine failure 
if not well done. It is always the boy tapping nuts, or cut- 
ting bolts with worn-out taps and dies, in one corner of the 
machine shop, or the apprentice forging a claw bar or a 
track chisel in the blacksmith shop. 

The result of this lack of skilled workmanship and close 
supervision is usually quite noticeable upon a close inspec- 
tion of the product and a comparison with the similar product 
of a commercial manufacturer. With the latter, his output— 
whatever it may be—is of prime importance. His living de- 
pends upon his being able to sell it in competition with a 
dozen other makers. He is concentrating his attention upon 
doing one thing well. He is specializing in a manner impos- 
sible in the average railway shop. His goods are subject to 
the careful inspection of discriminating buyers. Every in- 
centive is present to produce a combination of good work- 
manship and low cost of production. Most of these in- 
centives are lacking in the average shop, and it is not to be 
wondered at that, generally speaking, the workmanship and 
equality of the product does not compare favorably with that 
of the commercial manufacturing establishment. There is 
little doubt but that when the supply of material is apparently 
unlimited and its source is directly under the control of the 
users, less care is exercised in this respect than is the case 
when a more direct outlay is involved. Also, there is less 
likelihood of detecting the misuse or abuse of material in the 
process of manufacture when the producer and consumer are 
identical. 

I know of several roads which in recent years have closed 
down and abandoned well equipped brass foundries and have 
contracted with commercial foundries for their requirements. 
I know of others which have leased their iron foundries to 
commercial operators, and of one road which, when the 
foundry it was operating burned.down, did not replace it but 
is purchasing the castings it requires, with a resultant credit 
to its operating expenses. A spring shop built and put in op- 
eration when the price of elliptic springs was seven or eight 
cents per pound, and when the margin between the cost of 
the spring steel and the finished article was such as to admit 
of a considerable Saving, is an entirely different proposition 
from the same shop today, when new elliptic springs can be 
bought for a price very slightly above the cost of the steel 
from which they are made. 

Whenever a railway company can re-work scrap material 
in such a way as to produce therefrom material that is ex- 
pensive in first cost as compared with the value of the scrap, 
the practice of doing so is a real economy. For example, 
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high grade scrap, such as is recovered from radial stays and 
similar material, can be piled, heated and hammered out 
under a heavy steam hammer into bars suitable for equalizers 
and for locomotive drawbars, at a cost from two and three- 
fourths to three cents per pound, and the product replaces 
material which if purchased new would cost at least five cents 
per pound. Besides this, no special machinery is required. 
The work may be done on a large steam hammer, which is 
a necessary tool, but which is not always kept fully employed 
with other work. But in the case of manufacturing ordinary 
bar iron, where the greatest possible saving between the 
value of the scrap and finished preduct is from $12.00 to 
$15.00 per ton, it often happens that the labor expended in 
selecting and handling the scrap and in re-working it exceeds 
the difference between its value and the cost of the new 
material. 

This discussion is not intended to apply to those more or 
less isolated cases, where remoteness from available sources 
of commercial supply or other unusual causes exist, which 
make the manufacture of certain articles almost a necessity. 





COAL BRIQUETTING PLANT. 





BY CHARLES T. MALCOLMSON, 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 


The use of briquetted coal for power production in this 
country has been comparatively limited, owing largely to the 


‘fact that desirable grades of lump coal could be produced at a 


cost which made it impossible to place briquetted coal in com- 
petition. In Germany, Belgium, France and some other Euro- 
pean countries where the coal supply is limited and the per ton 
cost of fuel at the mine is much higher than in this country, the 
industry of coal briquetting has-been developed to a marked de- 

















Briquetting Plant. 


gree, and has become of considerable importance to the railways, 
The advantages cf using coal in the briquetted form, and the 
increasing cost of lump coal are forcing a consideration of its 
merits upon power producers, and a number of plants for bri- 
quetting coal are now in commercial operation in the United 
States. The following description of the briquetting plant of the 
Standard Briquette Fuel Company, located on the Belt Line in 
Kansas City, Mo., will serve to illustrate the general features of 
such a plant. 

The raw coal loads are weighed as they are delivered to the 
plant, the coal being unloaded by a screw and flight type of 
conveyor. This is necessary, as all of the ccal is delivered in 
gondola cars. The conveyor has a capacity far in excess of 
that required at the plant, which allows for the shifting of cars 
and other delays incident to the unloading of wet or frozen 
coal. The cars are moved at the plant by means of a car puller. 
In this way the empties are returned to the storage track, on 
which they are loaded with briquets. Room has a'so been. pro- 
vided on the empty track for the storage of several cars of 
binder without interfering with the ‘shifting cf the coal cars 
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Concrete Pitch Storage Platform Showing Method of Weigh- 
ing, Grinding and Conveying the Binder. 


during the operation of the plant; in fact every precaution has 
been taken to prevent interruption of operation caused by irregu- 
larities in the arrival of raw coal and binder, and to provide 
ample means for the unloading of these materials at a minimum 
cost. 

If the raw coal arrives at the plant without having en- 
countered rain or snow in transit, it is taken directly to the 
raw coal bins from the car unloader by means of a flight 
conveyor. If, on the other hand it is necessary to dry the 
coal, it is delivered directly to a rotary drier of ample capac- 
ity for the needs of the plant. The dried coal is delivered either 





Steel Cooling Belt Carrying Briquets from Press to Storage 
Bin. 
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to the storage bin for raw coal or direct to the briquet machine 
building as may be required. 

In the briquet machine building and at a proper height above 
the ground, a hoppered storage bin, steel lined and dust tight, 
receives the raw coal sufficiently dried for briquetting purposes. 
Under this bin is an automatic scale registering the amount of 
coal briquetted. From the scale the coal is delivered to a steeh 
hopper and from thence to the measuring conveying and mixing: 
equipment. The automatic scale is so arranged that the supply 
of coal to the mixing equipment is uniform and automatically 
regulated. 

The binder used at this plant is pitch made from the dis- 
tillation of coke oven tar. This pitch is sufficiently hard to be 
shipped and handled in bulk on the hottest days. The cost 











Interior View of Briquetting Plant Showing Briquetting Ma- 
chine in Operation. 


of production and the uniformity of the briquets depends to 
a very large extent on the strict adherence of the tar dis- 
tiller to the proper specifications for this binder and the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company is under contract to deliver this binder 
within five degrees of the melting point specified. 

The pitch is shipped in box cars and is unloaded on a con- 
crete platform at the rear of the briquet machine building. 
Located centrally on this platform is a pitch “cracker” or 
specially designed mill which breaks the pitch to the proper 
size with a minimum amount of dust. The mill is fed by hand 
from a wheelbarrow of pitch previously weighed and the cracked 
pitch is taken to the charging floor in the briquet machine 
building by means of a belt conveyor. The belt and crusher 
are properly housed, and the pitch platform is protected from 
the weather, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

All of the equipment used from the time the coal and pitch 
are brought together until the briquets are made, is absolutely 
dust tight, but further precaution was included in the installation 
of an exhaust system, including a fan and dust collector. 

The fine thoroughly mixed and dry material is delivered to 
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a vertical cylinder or heater of the briquetting press. Here 
superheated steam is added to the mass, which is brought to 
the proper temperature and moisture content. The fluxed mass 
is discharged through a regulated gate to the “feed box” of the 
press, where by means of an agitator, the mass is cooled and the 
dies are filled. 

The briquetting press shown in the illustration is of the 
Couffinhal type. Twenty-four briquets are made at each stroke 
of the plungers. A pressure of 2,500 Ibs. per square inch is ap- 
plied to the briquets through a double compression obtained by 
means of bell-crank toggles driven from a crank shaft, which 
in turn is actuated by a train of gears. The briquets are 3% 
an. in diameter and about 3 in. thick and weigh 16 ounces.’ The 
output of the press at its present speed is slightly over 8 tons 
per hour. 

The ejected briquets fall on an inclined bar-screen which de- 
livers them to the cooling belt conveyor. This conveyor as 
shown in the illustration is of woven steel wire and runs di- 
rectly from the press to the storage bin for briquets. Enough 
time elapses before the briquets are discharged from the: con- 
veyor to allow them to cool so that they may be handled me- 
chanically. A “telegraph” takes the briquets from the cooling 
belt and delivers them into the 100-ton briquet bin with a mini- 
mum of breakage. This bin is provided with spouts for ‘load- 
ing wagons on a standard wagon scale for local trade. The 
cars are loaded from this bin through a standard gate and 
apron and by the use of the car puller it is easy to load a car 
in ten minutes or as fast as the briquets will flow through the 
gate. When the car is loaded it rests on the track scales; its 
tare having been previously determined the load is weighed and 
hauled to the switch as the empty car is brought in. 

Further improvement has been made in the addition of a 
cross conveyor taking the briquets from the cooling conveyor 
as it leaves the boiler room and delivering them direct to 
open cars without the use of the bin. This conveyor has been 
installed since the photographs illustrating this article were 
taken. 

The power plant is located on the opposite side of the briquet 
machine building from the pitch platform. A horizontal return 
tubular boiler furnishes steam for the plant. All current for 
power and lighting purposes is furnished by a 250-volt d. c. 
generator direct connected to an automatic engine. Individual 
motor drives are utilized throughout except where it is found 
more advantageous to operate several drives from the same 
motor. 

The buildings are of uniform mill construction, consisting 
of wooden frame, corrugated steel sides and composition roof- 
ing. All floors and foundations are of concrete, special care be- 
ing taken to provide sufficient drainage so that all floors and 
platforms can be regularly washed. 

The plant described above is one of a number of commercial 
plants designed and built by the Roberts Schaefer Company, 
Chicago, who furnished practically all the equipment which was 
used 


The Department of Public Works of Peru has contracted 
with the Reparticion to Alpas Railway to extend the line of the 
Supe-Barranca Railway to Alpas. This extension, which will 
be 16 miles long, will connect the Alpas estate with the port of 
Supe. It will thus be an important factor in developing the 
surrounding country, and in affording more adequate facilities 
for transporting the increasing agricultural and stock-raising 
products of the fertile valleys of Barranca and Pativilea. The 
rich mines of the famous provinces of Cajatambo and Bolognesi 
will also find, over this road, a convenient, cheap, and rapid 
outlet for their mineral products, while the mining industry in 
the zones adjacent to the large territory penetrated by this 
extension will be so vigorously stimulated that its rapid growth 
will be certain. 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.* 





F. O. Bunnell, engineer of tests of the Rock Island Lines, pre- 
sented a paper on The Testing of Locomotive Fuel, during the 
third day of the convention, May 17.: A brief abstract follows: 


TESTING LOCOMOTIVE FUEL. 


To determine the best fuel to use on a given road, it is first 
advisable, by means of laboratory determinations of approximate 
calorific value, etc., to determine the relative quality 
and efficiency of all the fuel either on the railway company’s 


lines or those tributary to them. With this information and a 
‘map of the road, showing various division points, a territorial 
\classification of the fuel can readily be made, and with the gen- 
‘eral traffic conditions, original cost of the fuel and cost of haul- 
‘ing in mind, it should not be difficult to determine, within reason- 
able. limits, the most practical and economic fuel for use in a 
‘given territory; at all times, traffic conditions permitting, the 
quality of the fuel should take precedence over favorable geo- 


graphical location. An inspector thoroughly familiar with the 
subject should be sent to examine every mine and to report on 
the kind of mining, accessories for producing, coal, capacity of 
the miné, etc., including an examination of the coal in all en- 
tries and rdoms, submitting samples of each kind‘of coal to the 
laboratory for analysis and test. Reports showing the result 
of tests, together with information concerning the mines, are 
rendered on a special form. 

The reports, together with a sketch of the mine and a cross- 
sectional sketch of each vein, furnish at once valuable infor- 
mation as to the relative efficiency of the coal and the degree of 
uniformity in the quality of coal which could be maintained from 
a given mine on a run-of-mine contract. 

Under any circumstances, with the information now. at hand, 
it is not safe to rest with the knowledge of the source of supply 
of the fuel, its arialysis and physical qualities as observed at the 
mine, or laboratory as the case may be, but to avoid the serious 
error often existing between the theoretical and~ practical, it is 
necessary after making the analysis and subsequently establish- 
ing a territorial classification of the fuels, to conduct a series of 
practical road tests, before the fuel most practical and economical 
for a given territory can be finally determined. 

Road tests are also necessary to determine. the relative evapora- 
tive efficiency of a given fuel under different furnace and boiler 
conditions and for the purpose of improving detail conditions in 
a given locomotive. 

The spring and fall months of average seasons are preferable 
for such tests on account of more uniform weather conditions. 
Unless extraordinary operating conditions prevent, fuel tests 
should be made on the division where the fuel is to be used. 

Passenger service is sometimes desirable on account of requir- 
ing less time and a fewer number of trips can be made than in 
freight service, in which it generally requires one or two addi- 
tional trips to obtain a fair average on account of a greater num- 
ber of stops and delays. In either case there should be no fuel 
taken on between terminals, and no cars should be set out or 
picked up en route. The train should be a fast schedule pas- 
senger or through freight and the tonnage hauled on each trip 
should be close to the official rating of the engine. 

It is often desirable to use the same type of locomotive for all 
tests, in order that tests made on different divisions may be 
directly compared; if, however, a different class of engine is per- 
manently used on a’ remote part of the system, the engine used 
for test should be that which is most generally used on the ter- 
ritory in which the fuel is to be used. 

It has been estimated that scale deposits 1-16 in. thick on the 
sheets and flues of a locomotive boiler cause a loss in evapora- 
tive efficiency of 13 per cent., and scale 34 inch thick a loss of 91 
per cent. It is, therefore, evident the boiler should be practically 





*The proceedings of this convention for May 15 and 16 were reported 
in the Railway Agz Gazette of May, 19, page 1149. 
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free from scale deposits. The fire box should be free from 
leaks; tires should not have more than average wear and the 
packing, valves, injectors, wedges, bearings, machinery, etc., 
should be in first class condition. The steam gage should be 
tested, the pop valve properly regulated, and the tender water 
tank and its connections with the engine should be water tight. 


The steam pipes and exhaust pipe joints should be subject to a. 


water test securing absolutely tight connections and the exhaust 
tip should fit the exhaust stand properly. 

If previous experience has not afforded opportunity to adjuse 
the draft arrangement, or if a fuel of different character is to be 
tested, it may be necessary to make one or two trips over the 
division, using the engine and crew assigned to the test, in order 
that they may become familiar with the fuel and also to change 
the grates, size of nozzle, petticoat pipe arrangement, the size of 
stack or any other changes necessary to secure conditions normal 
to proper combustion of the fuel. 

The number of cars on trips in a given direction, on account 
of frictional resistance, grades, etc., should be about the same, 
and the weight of the train shouid be close to the tonnage rating 
of the engine. It is important that both equipment and lading 
be as uniform as possible in every case. 

The same engineer and fireman should be used on all trips. 
The fireman should see that the fuel is properly handled; when 
coal is used all large lumps should be broken and an even depth 
of fuel bed, free from holes, should be maintained by cross firing; 
heavy intermittent firing should be avoided, and the grates should 
be shaken lightly; when oil is used care should be taken to keep 
the temperature of the oil in the tank below the flash point or 
about 80 deg. F. 

One inspector should be located at each terminal; these men 
receive the engine on arrival at its destination, superintend the 
weighing of the coal, taking any desired readings, and they stay 
with the engine until it again leaves the round-house when they 
are relieved by the traveling observers. 

The data recorded en route, in addition to the weight of coal, 
water used and readings for oil consumed, should include the 
temperature of the oil in the tank taken about every twenty miles 
(all readings corrected to volume at 70 deg. F.) ; temperature of 
feed water at start and after taking water; temperature of the 
atmosphere, barometric pressure, and if a pyrometer is used the 
temperature of the furnace and smoke box of the locomotive 
should frequently be taken while going béth up and down grades; 
the temperature of the steam in the boiler should also be fre- 
quently noted. If an electric pyrometer is used care should be 
taken to correct all readings for the temperature of the instru- 
ment and the cold-end temperature of the couple. A record of 
time should be taken for each stage or interval, including time 
of arrival and departure from each station, also all dead time and 
the cause for it. A complete log should be kept at 10 minute 
intervals (with particular reference to the grade) of steam pres- 
sure, cut off and throttle opening. The number of injector 
applications, number of times pop valve relieves, average rate 
of firing both coal and oil, condition of fire if coal is used, and 
excessive smoke escaping through stack should also be noted. 
In studying combustion with different types of boilers it is advis- 
zble to take samples of the gases escaping through the stack; 
such samples should be taken while on both up and down grades 
and should be sent to the laboratory for analysis. The amount 
of ash produced from the coal can be weighed at the end of each 
trip. 

Calculation of results—The total observed pounds of water 
shculd be corrected for all losses such as injector overflow, etc., 
at the average feed water temperature; the balance which was 
evaporated should be calculated to “Equivalent pounds of water 
evaporated into dry steam from and at 212 deg. F.” A correc- 
tion. for quality of steam can be made if desired. The weight of 
coal used should be calculated both as “Pounds of coal as fed to 
firebox” and “equivalent pounds of dry coal.” With the analysis 
known the coal can also be shown in terms of combustible. It 
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is sometimes desired to correct the amount of coal used by ex- 
cluding the coal necessary to run the engine light over the 
division. In cases where it is desired to make this correction, 
with the average locomotive, a correction to the amount of 50 
Ibs. of coal per engine mile is usually made. 

For the immediate purpose of a iuvel test the results are usually 
shown as: Pounds of water from and at 212 deg. F., evaporated 
per pound of dry coal, or gallons of oil (corrected to volume <at 
70 deg. F.) ; equivalent evaporation per car mile, and equivalent 
evaporation per ton mile. All recorded data should be reported 
either in its original form or as calculated in any desired equiva- 
lents. The items should include the detail of each trip together 
with the average of all trips and, for convenience, there should 
also be shown a scheme of calculation on which the various 
equations are based. 

Discussion.—In the discussion of Mr. Bunnell’s paper it was 
brought out that the Rock Island distributed its motive power 
with regard to the fuel conditions, thus using the same type of 
locomotive for the same kind of coal. J. Foster, master mechanic, 
St. Louis & San Francisco, favored the idea of keeping one class 
of fuel in a territory and using such types of locomotives as give 
the best results. J. S. Sheafe, engineer of tests, Illinois Central, 
claimed that by getting closer to the firemen and educating them 
in the proper method of firing better results would be obtained 
from the amount of coal fired. W. B. Landon, chemist, Erie, 
said that samples should come from the car and not the mine, so 
as to show the kind of coal used, not purchased. Others want 
better sampling of the fuel and more frequent engine and coal 
tests. 


RELATION OF THE FUEL PROBLEM TO RAILWAY OPERATION. 


Raffe Emerson, presented a paper on the Railway Fuel Problem 
in Relation to Railway Operation, at the Wednesday morning 
session, May 17. An abstract follows: 

The railway fuel problem is one of great magnitude and im- 
portance, as our locomotives now burn about one-fourth of the 
coal production of this country and one-tenth of the production of 
the world. As much is burned in the 70,000 locomotives of the 
United States and Canada as in the 120,000 of all of the rest of 
the world. Economy or waste in locomotive fuel eventually 
touches everybody, and particularly railway owners (the stock- 
holders). At least 20 per cent. can be saved net, as a whole, in 
the railway fuel expense in this country. This amount saved 
would mean the distribution of 40 million dollars yearly in divi- 
dends, or an additional one-half per cent. 

The complete introduction of a comprehensive and effective 
fuel supervision on almost any individual railway will, in less 
than five years, result in a reduction of between 30 and 40 per 


cent. It is not a question of fact or condition, whether general 
or local. It is almost wholly a question of effective organiza- 
tion. 


Three most able papers before the present meeting of the asso- 
ciation point out specifically certain lines that such effective super- 
vision must follow: the papers on Fuel Department Organiza- 
tion, on Locomotive Fuel Testing and on Mine-Run Coal. Speak- 
ing generally, the railways of the country pay about $2 a ton for 
fuel delivered on the company’s line. This item, anda small charge 
of 5 or 10 cents for loading the coal on the locomotives is about 
all that is charged up in the primary transportation expense 
account, as “fuel for locomotives.” But another $2 or so per 
ton is usually spent before that coal goes up in smoke. This 
other $2 consists of such items as: cost of moving coal upon 
company’s lines, per diem for use of foreign cars, loss of earn- 
ing power for company’s cars, detention of locomotives from 
earning service while coaling, not to dwell upon other indirect 
losses of uncertain but very large extent due to low tonnage per- 
formance of Iccomotives because of inefficient combustion. Our 
problem is in reality of more than twice the financial magnitude 
indicated in the statistics of the mere purchase cost of fuel. Prof. 
Steel has well pointed out that we may find it of advantage: to 
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pay a rather higher price for a grade of coal with less slack, 


than we now do for mine-run. From a practical railway view 
this is wise, and even though a road bought and paid for mine- 
run coal it would in many cases pay to sift out most of the 
slack, throwing it away if other profitable disposition, such as 
briquetting, could not be found for it, rather than permitting it 


to be shoveled into the fire box only to clog up flues and front , 


end, choke the draft, reduce evaporative efficiency, and otherwise 
seriously impair the hauling and running power of the loco- 
motive. 

Actual road tests with tonnage up to the locomotives’ hauling 
capacity will be of more value than arguments to show how far a 
road, from an operating and expense viewpoint, will be justified 
in screening the coal it receives. Conditions will vary according 
to quality of coal, price, and competitive grades of coal in the 
market. After road tests have determined what grades of coal 
can be bought to advantage, the purchase of coal upon the basis 
of such tests should effect a reduction up to 10 per cent. or more 
in the average purchase price, quality remaining equal. The next 
step to consider is the location of economical points of delivery to 
the company’s lines. This phase of the problem has already been 
thoroughly worked out by J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer, of the 
Burlington. Scientific routing of coal will save several per cent. 
of the annual bill. When the best and most economical source 
of supply and delivery points have been determined, favorable 
traffic arrangements should be made wherever possible, for the 
advantageous moving of supply cars. 

My own opinion in this matter, which is not shared by most of 
those with whom I have discussed it, is that a special lot of extra 
large capacity, steel car equipment should be exclusively reserved 
for handling the principal part of the coal supply. Such a policy, 
it can be demonstrated on paper, will effect large reductions in 
the cost of moving and handling the coal. 

Practically all coal should be inspected at the mine, preferably 
sampled at the mine face, and the loading and weighing of the 
cars should be supervised. Efficient mine inspection will often 
eliminate most of the need for check weighing, when received on 
the company’s line thus saving about one-half cent a ton. Yet 
check weighing is cheaper than continually paying for invoices 
2 to 10 per cent. short. Overweights, except in case of water, are 
rare. The samples taken from the mine face should receive 
laboratory analysis, more as a check on quality than as a definite 
determination of compliance with contract specifications. Con- 
tracts, as stated before, should be based upon results of road 
tests. Rejections of coal should take place only at the mine 
tipple. Inferior coal that escapes the mine inspector should be 
accepted at a reduced price mentioned in the contract scale of 
specifications. 

After coal is once on the road, its prompt movement, its need- 
less congestion at one place with foreseeable scarcity at another 
and the avoidance of excessive per diem on foreign cars, must be 
carefully watched. Yet, while quick movement makes for 
economy and efficiency in handling the fuel supply, it must be 
borne in mind that a coal car, even a foreign coal car, is a 
cheaper form of coal storage than almost any stationary bin, 
trestle, fuel station, or storage ground that it is practicable to 
devise for railway purposes. A 50-ton coal car, costing $1,000, 
represents an investment of only $20 per ton capacity. Few stor- 
age facilities except the open ground will be so cheap, and coal 
‘storage on the open ground represents in deterioration and 
double-handling cost an expense or loss per ton equivalent to per 
diem on about three or four months’ storage in cars. The ideal 
fuel station is that which nearly automatically can quickly trans- 
fer coal without crumbling from car to tender, and which needs 
the least storage reserve bin. A slightly higher operating cost 
is often justifiable to avoid too large an investment in fuel station 
capacity. 

Fuel stations, except for fire-proofing safeguards, should be of 
temporary character, easily removed or added to, rather than of 
massive, permanent construction. In this way any change in 
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the terminal, yard, or enginehouse layout can be most readily 
effected, while a minimum of investment is represented at all 
times in the fuel station. The mobile locomotive coaling and ash- 
ing crane, also useful for other yard, shop, and roadway service, 
is a practical device. But other forms of facilities are in many 
cases as good or better. 

Even though cars furnish the cheapest and best form of stor- 
age for coal, discretion must be used as to the extent to which 
such storage is employed. Usually from three to five days’ 
supply should be kept available at each fuel station. In districts 
almost adjacent to mines, and in good weather, a 36-hour supply 
might be the safe minimum, whereas in a remote desert or moun- 
tain region, in winter, a week or 10-days’ supply would be advis- 
able. A very highly efficient distribution could probably average 
a two-day minimum and a three-day maximum supply to be held 
available at each fuel station. The point is that the fuel and car 
distribution should be so worked out that the man in charge can 
know and direct daily the entire situation, foreseeing and pre- 
paring for every possibility of shortage or surplus, without special 
train movement. The movement of supply coal for 1,000 loco- 
motives has been supervised by giving but 10 minutes’ daily at- 
tention to the matter. Hundreds of dollars per diem may be 
saved each day by efficient distribution. 

The average cost of handling coal at its destination ranges from 
eight or 10 cents per ton—an amount that can usually, with small 
investment be cut in two. Five cents a ton saved on 5,000 tons 
used per day means $250 saved per day. It would be a poor 
fuel manager who could not in almost any situation, by giving 
his close attention to the matter, save one cent a ton in the 
handling charge. An item that amounts to nothing in some in- 
stances and in others assumes considerable importance, is that of 
locomotive detention while coaling. Effective supervision will do 
much to reduce these detentions, wherever serious, without in- 
creased cost. The average time of locomotive detention at coal- 
ing stations in loss of earning power is about 10 cents, though 
in some cases it runs into dollars. 

An unnecessary coal breakage of some 5 to 8 per cent. is not 
infrequent at the fuel station, and this means an average loss in 
fuel value of perhaps 10 cents per ton, besides the bad effect on 
the boiler efficiency of the locomotive. Prof. Goss has demon- 
strated that an average locomotive working under heavy load will 
absorb into the boiler less than half the heat in the coal. Much 
can be done by the mechanical department organization in pro- 
viding the most modern designs of locomotives and parts, as well 
as in giving close attention to upkeep. 

Important as are these details of current maintenance of engine 
condition the broad questions of design to secure highest thermal 
efficiency are of still greater moment. The fire box does more 
than half the heat work of the boiler and most fire boxes are in- 
efficient as heat generators. Most flues of modern American 
locomotives are too long. Boiler pressures under present-day 
designs should be under 200 Ibs.; the higher temperature range 
does not secure a heat efficiency to compensate for the greater 
maintenance expense and attendant disadvantages. Feed-water 
heaters and steam super-heaters should be employed. From 15 
to 25 per cent. of fuel can be saved by their use besides securing a 
locomotive more responsive, faster and with greater hauling 
power. 

After the coal is loaded on the tender of a locomotive, prop- 
erly designed and maintained with reference to heat efficiency, 
the next step in fuel supervision is to train and stimulate the 
engine crew in the economical use of the fuel and steam at their 
hands. This problem, nearly half the battle for economy, is such 
an extensive and important one that it needs a treatise to itself. 
Engine crews should be instructed in firing and locomotive 
handling. Instructions should be given both on the foot plate 
and in the class or lecture room, or instruction car. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the instruction should be personal, individual, 
practical, on the road, and 25 per cent. in the theory of combus- 
tion and heat, academic and general. Fuel instruction books, if 
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required to be in the hands of all at all times, and if the men are 
frequently catechised as to their contents, which should be of 
a specific practical nature, are well worth while. 

In connection with the fuel instructors—who may most con- 
veniently be additional road foremen of engines—about one man 
to 50 engines in running service—a system of efficient supervision 
of their movements with full but quickly made reports covering 
every crew ridden with, is essential. These instructors can 
cover from two to ten crews a day, averaging five, and the moral 
effect is great, aside from the actual value of instruction. Large 
and direct results accrue from the payment of premiums to road 
foremen for efficient fuel performance on their divisions. In 
view of the attitude on the part of certain organizations with 
respect to engineers and foremen who would voluntarily increase 
their wages in return for better service rendered, a horizontal 
or pooled premium system has been developed, that eliminates 
the objections raised against the individual premium system. A 
properly developed premium system would effect a net fuel cost 
reduction of fully 15 to 20 per cent., irrespective of other econ- 
omies, and should therefore be worthy of serious attention and 
- trial. To have a premium system or to properly supervise the 
performance of individual crews there must be an indivdual 
record. 

In conclusion, by the co-ordinate application of all the best 
methods known today, in the exercise of fuel economy, it can 
be predicted with certainty, that on any railway whose adminis- 
tration is willing to make a serious attempt at the solution of the 
problem, over 30 per cent. net reduction in fuel expense can be 
effected, and a less amount only in so far as the attempt is less 
serious and earnest. 

Discussion—F. O. Bunnell, engineer of tests, Rock Island 
Lines, said records of engine and firemen’s performances as 
individual handlers and users of fuel were essential in securing 
their co-operation. This stimulates their interest and activity. 
The roads do not pay enough attention to the instruction of these 
men. A better inspection of coal at the mines would receive the 
support of mine operators. 

Thomas O’Day, road foreman engines, Erie, said coal saving 
begins at mines. It must be clean and: kept clean, and should 
be used intelligently, for example, an engine should not be fired 
too soon, so as to be left standing four or five hours before 
starting on a run. The Erie furnishes its firemen a pamphlet on 
firing, and holds conferences of enginemen each week, as part of 
its instruction system. Personal appeal and the showing how 
more attention to economy makes easier work for the engine 
crew are giving excellent results. It tries to exercise forethought 
in designing its engines with reference to the fuel to be used, 
and geographical placing and distribution is duly considered. 
This road is also making great strides in lessening smoke nuisance 
by proper firing. 

Representatives of coal companies said that some slack will 
burn well in locomotives, especially the coking slack. This 
should not be condemned entirely, as more economical results 
are secured by using a coking slack than by using some kinds of 
lump coal. The general feeling of operators is that they are will- 
ing and eager to give roads the kind of fuel they want. Coal 
should be bought in times of light traffic and stored, and making 
the production more even would tend to reduce strike troubles. 

C. F. Schraag (Chicago & Eastern Illinois) said that the in- 
dividual performance record, as now used, is of little value. 
There is no way of comparing or making allowance for runs on 
. which an unusual number of stops, layouts on sidings, switching, 
etc., had to be made or done; and no allowance for winter con- 
ditions, etc. This makes records of no value as standards of 
comparison. Again, they are usually available only after a long 
period of time has elapsed which largely decreases their values. 

H. B.: MacFarland, engineer of tests of the Santa Fe, said 
carelessness in drafting locomotives often causes poor perform- 


ance, Thus should be watched closely as important economies 


can be effected thereby. 
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W. B. Landon, chemist, Erie, said slack is mixed with lump 
coal as standard and gives good results. Men are enthusiastic 
over forms and character of performance charts used. He also 
showed the Grand Trunk Pacific and ’Frisco are saving fuel by 
getting engines ready in the shortest possible time before they 
are to go out on their runs. The ’Frisco save 5 to 10 per cent. 
of cost of fuel for trips in this way. 


ORIGIN AND PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM, AND ITS USE AS LOCOMOTIVE 
: FUEL, 

The second session of Wednesday’s meeting, May 17, was 
devoted to a paper by Eugene McAuliffe, general fuel agent, 
Frisco Lines, on Petroleum.. The paper gave statistics as to 
tlte world’s production for the nine years from 1902 to 1911, 
inclusive, and also showed the production in the United States 
from 1859 to date. Then followed a historical sketch of the use 
of petroleum, and a study of the geological conditions in which 
it is found, showing its distribution in the United States, and 
the areas of the various fields. The advantages of oil as com- 
pared with coal are set forth as follows: 


Cost.—This item depends entirely on relative price at mine and 
well plus freight to point of consumption. In computing freight 
haul tariff rates must govern when moved over foreign lines, the 
actual cost of moving (not including what is known as fixed 
charges) ordinarily used in computing cost over home rails. In 
making these computations the fact that from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of oil equal 2,000 pounds of coal must be taken into 
account. 

Decreased cost of handling oil from cars to engines with prac- 
tically no loss by depreciation due to such handling, all coal 
suffering in passage through coaling plants of whatever type. 

The losses by depreciation suffered by coal do not apply to oil, 
neither does loss by theft in transit occur, oil reaching engine 
tenders unimpaired as to quality and undiminished in quantity. 

Saving of time at terminals and increased mileage per engine, 
it being unnecessary to cut engines out for fire cleaning; the oil 
capacity of tender approximating 150 per cent. of that of coal, 
making longer runs possible. 

Freedom from physical failure of firemen in extreme hot 
weather, the fireman’s work being actually lighter than that of 
the engineer. 

Stability of delivery, oil unaffected by labor conditions which 
has made the production of coal in some sections so uncertain as 
to necessitate the storage of immense quantities of coal at great 
expense, this condition occurring at frequent intervals. 

Greater cleanliness in handling of passenger trains with almost 
absolute immunity from right of way fires, saving the cost of fire- 
guards, reducing also claim department losses. 

The drawbacks to the use of oil have been in the direction of 
uncertain supply. The expense of equipping the average loco- 
motive to burn oil approximates $800; the cost of constructing 
steel storage tanks of large capacity approximates 25c. per barrel, 
the necessary terminal facilities, however, cost but about 50 per 
cent. of the amount required to handle coal, coaling facilities, 
however, usually in place, the oil facilities when installed repre- 
senting a duplication. Frequently before the producer is able to 
judge his production sufficiently well to warrant the making of 
definite contracts, large quantities of “pot” oil must be sacrificed 
for want of storage or market facilities. After the production is 
reasonably well determined an interval of time .is necessary to 
transform locomotives, these factors embarrassing both to the 
oil producer and the railway consumer. With the development of 
new fields and the purchase of large numbers of cars, together 
with the increased installation of oil burning apparatus this condi- 
tion will prove less burdensome in the future than in the past. 

The paper also gave rules for the guidance of engineers, fire- 
men, and others whose duties include the handling of oil burning 
engines, together with some suggestions in the form of “Dont’s” 
for enginemen and firemen, and closed with specifications for the 
purchase of fuel oil for railway use. 
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AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Air Brake Association 
was held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, May 23-26. The 
convention was opened by prayer by Rev. Frank G. Smith and an 
address of welcome to the city was made by Maclay Hoyne, 
assistant corporation counsel, representing Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison. An interesting address was given by W. L. Park, 
vice-president of the Illinois Central, describing a visit to the 
Panama Canal in which he referred to the extensive use of com- 
pressed air for operating machinery in that great work. In the 
address of the president of the association, T. L. Burton, he 
referred to the past work of the association and to the reports 
of committees on improved methods which have since becoine 
standards of the Master Car Builders’ Association. He also 
mentioned the fact that the requirements of the law in regard to 
hand brakes are creating some confusion, as seven or eight 
different kinds are in use on the roads entering New York City. 

The report of the committee on Examination and Rating did 
not contain any definite recommendation for uniform rules for 
this purpose, but suggested that it would seem best for each road 
to frame a list of questions to cover its own requirements. The 
report on Brake Cylinders and Connections by H. A. Wahlert 
related almost entirely to the leather packing and lubrication of 
cylinders. It contains results of exhaustive investigations relating 
to these subjects. An abstract follows: 

During the last year there has been a gradual introduction of 
the cup form of packing leather and a limited use of different 
types of packing expanders. The makers of brake cylinder lubri- 
cants have presented claims for their products which are intended 
to eliminate the brake cylinder leakage and restore the life of 
discarded packing leathers. Packing leather in freight car service, 
if properly taken care of, should last practically as long as the 
car, therefore nothing could be gained by using an expander in 
freight car cylinders to prolong the life of the leather packing. 
The test of a special type of packing expander failed to confirm 
the claims for its superiority and the admission must be therefore 
made that the leakage with the older leathers was through the 
fibre and pores of the material rather than between the leather 
and its contact with the wall of the cylinder. It is believed that 
the average packing leathers which are received from the manu- 
facturers will, except when used in special service, develop 
leakage through the pores of the leather long before they are 
worn thin. It is possible that in switching and local passenger 
locomotives the leather may wear thin before it becomes porous 
by losing the filler and in such service some slight benefit might 
be derived from a special form of expander. The expander 
which is regarded with most favor is that used by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for the switch movement cylinder. A 
careful study of the expander question has convinced the avthor 
that this type of expander can be made to exert a unifcrm 
circumferertial pressure on the packing leather and that none of 
the other types can do this. 

Various tests were made with dry and lubricated leathers and 
with one of the well known makes of cylinder lubricants. Leak- 
age tests were made with both flat and cup leathers and the 
results were decidedly in favor of flat leathers. This is due to 
the self-expanding, or stuffing box action of the flat leather, 
as it will cling to the walls of the cylinder to a much greater 
degree than the cup packing, in which this expansive effect is 
absent. On some special tests made with box cars built in 1907, 
it was found that at one clearing point, 10.4 per cent. of the 
brakes on these cars had to have packing leathers renewed, and 
it is evident from this that the life of the leather is not equal to 
the life of the car, but it should be remembered that the brake 
apparatus does not receive proper treatment and is allowed to 
lie exposed to the action of the elements, which, no doubt, is 
the cause of the rapid deterioration. Tests were also made with 
bark-tanned packing leather and with chrome-tanned, and it was 
found that an cld bark-tanned leather leaked 60 lbs. in Iess than 
one minute. This same packing was lubricated on the pressure 
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side with lubricator compound A, and the leakage was reduced 
about one-half. The same leather was then cleaned off and 
carefully lubricated with D compound and again tested and the 
leakage almost entirely disappeared, showing that the compaund 
D rendered the leather impervious. The results of temperature 
tests show that with a high dry heat and lubrication the chrome- 
tanned leather was affected by shrinkage while no such results 
were apparent with the bark-tanned. 

Examination of a great many packing leathers, removed on 
account of being worn out and apparently rotted, would indicate 
the advisability of carefully considering the composition of lubri- 
cants employed for brake cylinders, as they contain ingredients 
of a destroying nature, the principle one being found in mineral 
oil. Natural mineral oil in itself is destructive to leather, but 
the process of refining it adds a certain amount of sulphuric 
acid and as much as 1% per cent. of this acid was found in such 
lubricants. Animal fats also develop acids which are likewise 
destructive to leather. It follows that a good brake cylinder 
lubricant should be as free as possible from mineral oils and 
acids and contain as large a percentage as possible of pore-filling 
material in order to fill up the inequalities which exist in the 
structure of the leather and between the walls of the cylinders 
and the packing. A very desirable quality of a brake cylinder 
lubricant is its ability to resist temperature and adhere to the 
walls of the cylinder regardless of the position. It was found 
that packing which was otherwise in good condition indicated 
wall leakage taking place at the upper side of the piston, the 
cylinders being in a horizontal position; there is a general 
tendency for all brake cylinder lubricants to gravitate toward the 
bottom of the cylinder. The practice of using mineral oil for 
brake cylinder lubrication cannot be too strongly condemned. 

The following sums up in tabular form the various conditions 
which cause packing leathers to leak. 


Conpitions Causinc Packinc LEaTHER LEAKAGE. 
Poor leathers— 
Unsuitable material— 
Improperly tanned. 
High percentage of tanning filler. 
Improperly treated— 
Unsuitable filler. 
Not long enough in bath. 
Path too high temperature. 
Leather improperly applied— 
Leather bent back. 
Leather cut in assembling cylinder. 
Wrong side against cylinder. 
Loss of filler due to: 
High heat. 
Long service. 
High pressure. 
Lack of lubricant. 
Excessive heat or excessive cold. 
Exparder: 
Failing to hold packing leather against cylinder walls. 
Out of position. 
Ursuitable lubricant. 
Se log i>tervels between clearing, inspecting ard lubricating. 
yeer cur to" 
C-*t dre to corditiors cf read led. 
Victerted «xnarder. 
Rorveh cyliv ders due to rust. 
Tack of lubricar:t (dry cylirders). 
Air pressure on flange of leather. 
Cocked piston due to improper alignment of brake gear. 
Rotting due to: 
Unsuitable lubricant. 
Moisture with heat. 
Tearing due to: 
Water in cylinders and consequent freezing. 


The report also contains numerous tables, curves and draw- 
ings, which are of particular value in connection with the 
maintenance of air brakes. 

Discussion.—It was recommended that the attention of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association should be called to the needs 
of a special type of expander in air brake work and that further 


and more extensive tests should be officially made. Also that 
the proper construction and material for air brake packing 
should be a subject for committee report and that the commit- 
tee should be instructed to take up the question with the manu- 
facturers as well as the railways. No definite action was taken 
by the association to correct the. causes of the undue amount 
of leakage and the defective cylinder packing generally used. 
It was also brought cut that in various tests of brake efficiency 
the results do not take account of cylinder leakage, and possibly 
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the results would have been quite different had the cylinder 
packing been in good condition. 


BRAKING POWER FOR FREIGHT CARS. 

John P. Kelly, road supervisor, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, presented a paper at the Wednesday morning session, 
May 24, on the Adequate Braking Power for Freight Cars. An 
abstract follows: 


I do not anticipate any decided opposition to my plea for an 
increase in the per cent. of braking power, now generally em- 
ployed on freight cars, to something quite beyond what some of 
us may deem practical, on the ground of any fear of what may 
happen to the wheels in consequence thereof. To my mind the 
objections that will be raised will come from a serious consider- 
ation of what effect a braking power of 120 per cent. of the light 
weight of each car (about 35 per cent: loaded weight) would 
_ have in a train of 100 or more cars, all braking at this per cent., 
‘when they were wholly loaded or wholly unloaded, part loads 
and part empties, whether running at 10 or at 40 miles per hour, 
with either a service or an emergency application. 

Long trains are subject to danger coming from what we term 
the “internal pressure” which acts during the progress of an 
application of the brakes either in a service or in an emergency, 
and which becomes sometimes great enough to cause the train to 
buckle and force the cars upon which the enormous pressure 
acts to move out sideways from the track. 

The buckling of our long trains is a serious matter, even now 
while we are using only 70 per cent. braking power, although as 
equipment of steel construction increases this danger diminishes; 
but any change that we are to consider, either in per cent. of 
braking power employed or method of handling the brakes, must 
be with a view always to lessening the chances for damage in 
effecting stops. In short, it should be possible for the brakes to 
apply from any cause, either in service or in emergency, without 
danger of heavy shock or damage. 

With all things in good condition, a fairly short stop may be 
made in emergency on level grade with the present 70 per cent. 
of the light weight; but we find conditions such as in fast freight 
service that a more powerful brake is desirable; in fact, where 
such fast freight trains are run on a fast schedule and following 
passenger trains the brake should be powerful enough to stop 
them in distances as short, as that of passenger trains. 

When we come to consider heavy grade work where trains 
of heavy capacity cars are handled, and these with the usual 10 
per cent. overload, the higher braking power will be of great ad- 
vantage. Let us consider conditions on a 4 per cent. grade. On 
such a grade the proportion of the total weight tending to ac- 
celerate motion down the grade is 4 per cent. of the load or 
total weight of the car. Taking a car whose total weight is 
150,000 Ibs., the accelerating force is 6,000 Ibs., and to neutralize 
this force a retarding force of 6,000 lbs. must be exerted. Now 
where the total brake force on such a car is but 70 per cent. of 
the light weight, based on a 60-lb. cylinder pressure, the car 
weighing 40,000 Ibs., we have a total brake force of 28,000 Ibs., 
and from this force we can count on from 15 to 18 per cent. of 
it as the retarding force, or from 5,200 to 4,640 Ibs. I have not 
considered resistance due to flange, journal and curves, friction 
nor losses in braking power chargeable to the foundation gear. 

Evidently here is a case where we must have more retarding 
power if we are to control the motion of the car, for the force of 
gravity equals 6,000 lIbs., and the braking power or retarding 
power must be greater than this to control the motion. 

Taking the braking power at 120 per cent. of the light weight, 
or 48,000 lbs., we should then have a retarding power of from 
7,200 lbs. to 8,640 lbs., and, in addition to this, if we increase 
the brake pipe and reservoir pressure from 70 to 90 or 100 Ibs., 
we have a brake which is capable of handling the train safely with 
a reasonable margin of safety on a grade of 4 per cent. On all 
grades of a less per cent. it would be quite possible, unless they 
were very long, to handle trains on them without the aid of 
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pressure-retaining valves, something which it would be very de- 
sirable to do, for several reasons, among them the avoidance of 
the necessity for trainmen to go over the train to operate them 
and the prevention of the slid flat and hot wheels that are charge- 
able to their use. 

The mixed load and empty train, say consisting of about 35 
loads and 65 empties, won't break in two when the brakes are 
applied either in service or emergency application, for the fol- 
lowing good and sufficient reason: 

When we fix the braking power at 35 per cent. of the loaded 
weight, this means for the 100,000 lb. capacity car a braking power 
of about 120 per cent. of the light weight of the car. At 20 
miles per hour the distance required to stop in with such a train 
could not be over, on a level track, 450 ft., and*the time acquired 
not over 10 or 15 seconds; hence, as it requires about 6 seconds 
to put quick action through a train of 100 cars and as there is 
about 65 ft. of slack in the train, it is easily seen that the train 
could not break in two, because of lack of sufficient time for the 
rear brakes to get much more than fully applied. With the higher 
braking power the tendency would be to bunch the slack quicker, 
but more of it would be closed with fewer cars than is now 
the case, hence the shock which is now due to the rear run- 
ning up on the front portion that is heavily braked would still 
run up, but against fewer cars braked heavily, and hence the 
shock would be in my opinion more yielding. 

It is my belief, however, that if the higher braking power for 
freight cars should receive any attention the time of equalization 
between the auxiliaries and the brake cylinders should be in- 
creased so as to permit the rear brake on a 100-car train to com- 
mence to apply before the first brake is fully applied. This would 
increase the flexibility of the brakes both in service and in emer- 
gency applications, and no heavier brake gear would be needed to 
be employed than is now the case with the 70 per cent. brake. 
On different roads we find cars now running that are braked at 
nearly 100 per cent. of their light weight, based on 60 Ibs. cylin- 
der pressure, and these same cars are equipped with K valves. 
They are of course indiscriminately mixed in trains with other 
cars braking as low as 60 per cent. and having ordinary quick 
action triples. Now a five-pound service reduction made with 
conditions as existing above would produce a braking effect on 
one car of zero per cent. of its light weight, and on the other 
probably 25 or 30 per cent. of its light weight, yet these conditions 
exist today and are being got along with fairly well. How much 
better, then, would matters be if the loaded weight of the car 
was used as the base on which to fix the per cent. of braking 
power, if the per cent.. determined upon were 35 or more, as ex- 
periment might show could be successfully used. 

With braking power of the per cent. given based as recom- 
mended above a proper regulation of the flow of air into the 
brake cylinder, as well as quick serial reduction in brake pipe 
pressure, will in my judgment improve conditions in freight serv- 
ice to such extent that runaways on grades will never be heard 
of again, and shock and break-in-two on our long trains will al- 
most, if not entirely, disappear, while in many of the cases now 
requiring an emergency application to stop in time to prevent 
accident will then require only a service application. 

Discussion—There was considerable difference of opinion 
among the members as to whether high braking power should 
be used for freight trains. Some favored 100 per cent. for both 
passenger and freight, while others did not: favor such a large 
increase over the present practice. Experiments made with 
steel cars having 90 per cent. braking power showed that even 
this was too high. A representative of the Pennsylvania thought 
the increase recommended by Mr. Kelly would result in con- 
siderable trouble with light cars, causing brake-in-twos. W. F. 
Walsh, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, suggested that improvement 
in the condition of the brakes themselves would give so much 
better braking that the additional power desired could be ob- 
tained with the braking power already used. W. V. Turner, 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, agreed in the high 
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braking power for freight service and believed that some im- 
provement in this direction is necessary. Several members of 
the association told of experiences in handling trains on heavy 
grades with Mallet locomotives where hand brakes were not 
necessary and remarkably good work was performed. 


TRIPLE VALVE LUBRICATION. 
Following Mr. Kelly’s paper was one on Running Triple Valves 
Without Lubrication, by Lincoln Leonard, in which he made the 
following recommendations: 


Clean all parts of the valves, care being exercised to remove 
all oil, grease or gummy deposit from the slide valve or seat, 
or the main piston and its chamber, after which the slide valve 
and its seat should be lubricated by the application of dry graph- 
ite (best quality). Also the surface of the bushing in. contact 
with the slide valve spring, and between the graduating valve and 
its seat, moving it forward and backward until the material 
is properly distributed. This material should be rubbed on spar- 
ingly with a chamois skin or cloth. Main piston and its chamber 
should be lubricated with triple valve grease or oil. In lubri- 
cating these parts the piston should be pushed to its extreme re- 
lease position and the grease or oil applied sparingly to the walls 
of the chamber, and the piston moved forward and backward 
several times, which would tend to better distribute the lubricant; 
care being exercised that no considerable amount of grease or 
other lubricant adhere to the piston rings or walls of the cham- 
ber. The emergency parts of the triple valve, such as emergency 
valve, piston and check valve, should be thoroughly cleaned but 
do not require lubrication. I would call attention to the im- 
portance of giving proper and intelligent treatment to the triple 
valve when it receives cleaning, repairs and testing. 

Papers were also given on New and Worn Brake Shoes, by 
A. S. Williamson, on Controlling of Modern Passenger Trains, 
by W. V. Turner and other interesting subjects which will be 
abstracted in later issues of the Railway Age Gazette. 

Among the exhibits at the convention the following concerns 
were represented: Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company, Chicago; Crane Co., Chicago; 
Detroit, Leather Specialty Company, Detroit, Mich.; Detroit 
Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.; Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J.; Emery Pneumatic Lubricator 
Company; Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.; Green, 
Tweed & Co., New York; E. F. Houghton & Co.; International 
Acheson Graphite Company, New York; H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., New York; The Leslie Company; New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Company, New York; Ward Equipment Com- 
pany, New York, and Guilford S. Wood, Chicago. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN APRIL.* 


Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on the railways of the United States in the month of 
April, 1911. This record is based on accounts published in 
local daily newspapers, except in the case of accidents of such 
magnitude that its seems proper to write to the railway manager 
for details or for confirmation. 


Collisions. 
Kind of Kind of 

Place. Accident. Train. 
Jacksonville rc. 
Southern Russellville. xe. 
M., Kan. & Tex Cherokee Jen. be. 
N. Y., C. & St. L.... Buffalo. xc. 
M.. Kan; & Tex...04 Alvarado. xc. 
N. Y. N. H. & H...Dorchester. xe. 
Dayton. xe. 


Kil’d. Inj’d. 
1 


Road. 
Rogue Riv. Val 


g 
a) 


oe om ae aw oe gw ce 
wee wate 


| © & & & & & 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 
re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken——d, Defective——unf, nforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch——acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction: malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road——fire, Cars burned while 
running: P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing wy engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fre——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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Derailments. 
Cause of Kind of 
derailmt. Train. 
unx. 
unx. 

d. track. 
d. twack. 
b. truck. 
unx. 
flange. 

“4 unx. 

Atch., T.& S. F unx. 
Lehigh Valley ms. 
PES 6 Sa es Aberdeen Jen. washout. 
. 8; Little Falls. malice. 
Southern Pacific .... Vincent. unx. 
PERG. Gunveceeissese Martin’sC’k,N.J. unx. 
Atlantic C. L d. track. 
Texas & Pacific Saline Creek. d. switch. 


Other Accidents. 
Cause of Kind of 
Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train.  Kil’d. Inj’d. 

27. Balt. & Ohio Silver Run,W.Va. boiler. P. 2 6 

1D. Dneson SG, Bb. .s<ss00% Shoshone. boiler. F. 2 1 

The only accident in the foregoing list which is in any im- 
portant sense peculiar, is the derailment at Martin’s Creek, N. J., 
on the 29th. This derailment, the cause of which has not been 
reported and the worst results of which were due to fire, was 
reported in the Railway Age Gazette of May 5, page 1076. At 
last accounts the number of deaths resulting from this derail- 
ment was 12—eight passengers and four employees. 

At Rocky Mount, N. C., April 27, on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
a passenger in a sleeping car was suffocated in a fire and two 
trainmen were considerably burned while rescuing 10 other pas- 
sengers from the car; but this is not included in the train ac- 
cident report as the car was standing at the station at the time. 
It appears that illuminating gas was leaking from a pipe on 
the outside of the car, and a trainman who went to see what 
was the trouble took with him a lantern from which the gas 
was ignited. At South Rocky Mount, one mile back, where the 
train (No. 86) had been stopped for a change of engines, and 
at which point the gas tank of this sleeping car had been con- 
nected by hose with a supply pipe, the train was started without 
detaching this hose. After running some distance, the hose was 
torn off, and, as the valve was open, the gas from the car 
reservoir escaped, producing a loud noise. As soon as the 
trainman got near the end of the hose, there was something like 
an explosion, causing the flames to sweep over the side of the 
car. Glass in the windows was broken, and the interior of the 
car was set afire. 

At El Parue, Mex., on the 29th a passenger train was wrecked 
by the rebels who are fighting the government in that country, 
and three passengers and a train porter were killed. In South 
Africa, April 22, as heretofore recorded in the Railway Age 
Gazette, a passenger train plunged off a bridge into a gorge, 
250 feet deep, killing 35 persons. 

Electric-car accidents. Of the 18 accidents of this kind re- 
ported in the newspapers as occurring in the United States in 
the month of April, only one is charged with fatal results. This 
was a collision at Oak Park, Ill, on the 3rd. One person was 
killed and four were injured. 


Road. 
St. Louis & S. F 
Wabash ‘ 
N. Y., N. H. & H...Suffield. 
Mobile & O 
Penn. 
Int. & G. N 
Southern 


Place. Kil’d. Inj’d. 


i 


_ 
OoOnroooonoocroroce 


b> 
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FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Chilean railway from Osorno to Puerto Montt is expected 
to be open to traffic in June. 


The branch of the Midland Railway from Algorta, Uruguay, 
to Fray Bentos will soon be opened to public traffic. There has 
also been constructed at this point a pier 140 yards long, enabling 
the largest ocean vessels to dock. 

The Chilean government has granted.concessions for the con- 
struction of 115 private railways, of which 24 have already been 
built and several are now under construction. The concessions 
vary from five years to perpetuity. 





General News Section. 





Mr. Bush, the new president of the Missouri Pacific, announces 
that the engineering officers of the road on the several divisions 
will be placed under the authority of the division superintendents, 
thus introducing the divisional organization. 


The fashion of sending missionaries to the farmers has spread 
to the state of Maine. The Bangor & Aroostook is to run a 
train June 16-18 for professors from the University of Maine, 
who will take along a car of animals to demonstrate some of 
the lectures. It is proposed to give lectures in 31 towns. 


Beginning July 1, the Wells, Fargo & Company Express will 
take over the business of the Pacific Express Company on the 
Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the 
Wabash, the St. Louis Southwestern and the Texas & Pacific, 
and arrangements are being made for the liquidation of the 
affairs of the Pacific company. 


The officers of the Oregon Short Line have been making a 
series of “get acquainted” trips over its lines. They take a 
special train composed of sleeping, dining and observation car, 
making stops of varying lengths at all stations of any im- 
portance, and spend from three to five days on the line. All 
of the departments of the road are represented and the meet- 
ings with the people thus far are reported to have been very 
satisfactory. 


At Rushville, Ind., on the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction 
Company’s lines recently, there was an exhibition of the Gill 
selective system of train control. With this apparatus the train 
despatcher has control over a semaphore signal at each station 
along a line of railway. The electric apparatus, by which this 
control is effected. works over a single line wire; and aiter a 
signal has been set and locked in the stop position it cannct be 
restored by the station man or the train man to the clear position 
without the consent of the despatcher. 


The British postmaster-general has announced in Parliament 
that the cable companies between England and America will 
make a reduction of 50 per cent. in the rates on ordinary cable 
messages, provided they are written in plain language, aid pro- 
vided also that the sender will take the risk of a delay, not ex- 
ceeding 24 hours. The postmaster-general also reports that the 
use of wireless telegraphs for sending messages has increased 
largely within the past year. The number of ships equipped with 
wireless apparatus increased during 1910 from 130 to 290. The 
British government owns numerous aerographic stations on the 
coasts of the British Isles. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, has approved the use of steam locomotives on the Newark 
& Marion Railroad in Wayne County, provided the engines use 
oil for fuel. The Newark & Marion, 10 miles long, was begun as 
an electric road, but thus far it has been operated by steam 
locomotives. Apparently these engines have been used hitherto 
without authority. The owners say that the amount of busi- 
ness to be had is not sufficient to warrant the installation of 
electric motive power. The commission requires the oil-burning 
apparatus to be ready by July 1 next. The company must ob- 
tain the consents of property owners, or if this cannot be done, 
it must apply to the courts. 


The legislature of Wisconsin has adopted a workman's com- 
pensation law, to take effect September 1. Like the laws re- 
cently passed in New Jersey and one or two other states, this 
one applies only to cases where the employer voluntarily takes 
advantage of it; while for employers who do not signify their 
acceptance cf the new law, the old law relative to assuming the 
risk of accident, contributory negligence, etc., is made more se- 
vere. As members of the industrial accident board, which is to 
administer the new law, the governor of the state has appoiuted 
Charles H. Crownhart, of Superior (chairman), and Prof. 
John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin. Joseph D. 
Beck, commissioner of labor and industrial statistics, is ex-officio 
a member of the commission. 


In the first interview given out since he assumed the presidency 
of the Missouri Pacific, B. F. Bush made the following state- 
ment: “As soon as we show that the property warrants the ex- 


penditure, the Missouri Pacific will have all the money it needs 
to rehabilitate it and put it in the front rank of western railways.” 
He said the prosperity of the railways depends absolutely on the 
people and that that of the people depends on the roads, and that, 
therefore, the most kindly relations should exist between them. 
He also believed the feeling against big transportation systems is 
not so bitter as it was some years ago, because of the fairer treat- 
ment they give the people and the people give them. The inter- 
view concludes as follows: “I believe in keeping the public in- 
formed of those matters which concern the public; in fact, the 
idea of publicity of corporation affairs will hereafter find an 
advocate in Missouri Pacific. In the matter of expenditures the 
Missouri Pacific is going to get its money’s worth. There will 
be no waste, no matter how many millions of dollars we spend in 
rebuilding the road. Every cent will be watched, not for the pur- 
pose of seeing how little we can spend, but with the idea of get- 
ting full value for our money.” 


A testimonial dinner was given on May 17 at the Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., in honor of C. S. Clarke, who recently 
resigned as first vice-president of the Missouri Pacific. Many 
prominent officers of the Gould lines, as well as business men 
of St. Louis and other cities, were present. B. F. Bush, the 
new president of the Missouri Pacific, presided at the dinner. 
On May 19 the Business Men’s League of St. Louis formally 
welcomed Mr. Bush to St. Louis at a dinner at the Southern 
Hotel. More than 500 business men of the city were present 
and speeches were made by Rolla N. Wells, former mayor of 
St. Louis and now president of the Business Men’s League; 
President Bush, Governor Hadley, of Missouri; E. C. Simmons, 
of the Simmons Hardware Company; Mayor Frederick H. 
Kreisman and David R. Francis. In the course of his address, 
Mr. Wells criticized some of the St. Louis papers for an unfair 
attitude toward the railways and particularly toward the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis. Mr. Bush gave as- 
surance that the policy of the Missouri Pacific will be to give 
good service and promote the interests of the communities along 
its line, and he asked the support of St. Louis business men 
in this work. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered from the Western Electric 
Company 48 selectors for use in telephone lines for the train 
despatcher, which are being put up between Sayre, Pa., and 
Manchester, N. Y., 86 miles, and over the Ithaca branch, which 
parallels the main line for most of the distance between those 
points. The total length of telephone circuit to be put up, 
including three branches, will be 208 miles. For 15 miles out 
from Sayre the telephone line from the main road and for the 
branch run side by side and at Van Etten Junction, the end of 
this 15-mile section, there is a switch under the despatcher’s 
control, by which, if either one of the telephone circuits should 
be out of order on this short section, the despatcher can make 
connections so as to use the remaining circuit to send messages 
over either the main line or the branch. 

These new telephone wires are to be supported on the top 
cross arms of the poles of the company’s telegraph lines, some 
of the telegraph wires being moved to lower arms to enable this 
to be done. During the day time, when business is heavy, a 
despatcher at Geneva attends to the trains on the two branches 
which diverge at that point, but at night the branch lines are 
cut into the main lines, so as to bring them into direct connec- 
tion with the despatcher’s office at Sayre. 





Howard Elliott to the Manufacturers’ Association. 


In an address on “The Individual, the Corporation and the 
Government,” delivered at the annual convention dinner of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in New York City, on 
May 17, Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific, 
said: 

“Publicity of corporation affairs and reasonable regulation of 
the great business institutions of the country are desirable, but 
attempting to manage in detail such concerns, and continual and 
foolish interference with the judgment of the men. trained in 
that ‘management is unwise and un-American: Such policy 
tends to cripple the splendid initiative that has accomplished so 
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much up to the present time. With that initiative unimpaired and 
encouraged to act, far better results will be accomplished. for the 
whole country than under the management of the government. 
Putting a government uniform on a railway employee does not 
make him energetic or infallible, and it will reduce his feeling of 
responsibility. 

“The American people are strong enough to have any kind of 
railway ownership and management that they want, and, if 
they want government ownership, they can have it. I,,submit, 
however, that the management of business enterprises in this 
country by the government has not given evidence of thorough- 
ness, efficiency and economy equal to that displayed by private 
individuals and it is not to the best interests of this country 
to have government-owned and government-managed railways.” 

Mr. Elliott discussed the subject of the valuation of railway 
property, referring to the Minnesota rate case as evidence that 
there was no water in the securities of the Northern Pacific, 
and quoting the combined statistics of valuation made in the 
States of Washington, South Dakota, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin by state commissions, showing a cost of reproduction of 
$958,316,613 and a capitalization of $796,054,276. 

“There is every reason to assume,” he said, “that a similar 
calculation and computation of the value of American railways 
as a whole will prove their value to be greater than their 
capitalization.” 

Referring to the great increase in savings banks deposits and 
the number of depositors, and in life insurance policies, Mr. 
Elliott said: “Every one of these depositors and every holder 
of a life insurance policy has a personal interest in seeing that 
justice is done to the railways—and the railways ask for nothing 
more than simple justice based on accurate knowledge of the real 
facts. Because a very few individuals have by superior brains, 
industry and even luck, made large fortunes, is it wise to con- 
demn the splendid work of the American business man, de- 
stroy it and fly to socialistic evils that lead no one knows 
where? 

“The great force of collectivism has created manufacturing 
institutions, railways, banks, insurance companies, labor unions, 
the government itself through the voluntary acts of individual 
citizens. These institutions, upon which modern society so 
largely rests, cannot be eliminated from our system of life. 





International Railway Fuel Association. 


At the last session of the convention of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association, held at Chattanooga, Tenn., May 18, the 
following officers were elected: President, T. Duff Smith, fuel 
agent, Grand Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man.; first vice-president, 
Daniel Meadows, assistant division master mechanic, Michigan 
Central, St. Thomas, Ont.; second vice-president, J. H. Hibben, 
fuel agent, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Parsons, Kan.; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. B. Sebastian, fuel agent, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, Chicago. Members of the executive committee were 
elected as follows: W. C. Hayes, superintendent of locomotive 
operation, Erie, and retiring president of the association, New 
York, N. Y.; Raffe Emerson, engineer of track economics, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan.; Robert Collett, fuel 
supervisor, St. Louis & San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
J. McManamy, road foreman of engines, Pere Marquette, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the latter succeeding C. F. Richardson, disquali- 
fied on account of having entered the coal business. These, with 
E. McAuliffe, fuel agent, St. Louis & San Francisco, and N. M. 
Rice, general storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, whose 
terms expire in 1912, constitute the executive committee for the 
ensuing year. 

A resolution was adopted urging members of the associations to 
support the bill introduced in Congress by Representative Geo. 
E. Foss, of Illinois, to create a national arbitration tribunal to 
which controversies arising as to earnings, wages, hours and 
labor conditions of employees can be submitted. Chicago was 
chosen as the next meeting place, subject to the approval of the 
executive committee. The earlier proceedings of the association 
were reported in the Railway Age Gasette of May 19. 





Railway Storekeepers’ Association. 


The eighth annual convention of the Railway Storekeepers’ 


Association was held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., on 
Monday, 


May 22, with the largest attendance in the history of 
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the association. The reports were received from the various 
officers and committees indicated hard work and research during 
the past year. The convention was formally opened on Monday 
afternoon with an address of welcome by Mayor Seidel, 
which was answered by W. R. Shoop (B. R. & P.). 
Following this an address was made by the president, J. H. 
Waterman (C. B. & Q.). The general discussion on The Need 
for a Standard Material Classification and Disbursements occu- 
pied the remainder of the day. The convention opened on Tues- 
day morning with the topical subject The Return of Cement 
Sacks, Carboys, etc. Several papers were read. The main sub- 
ject of the day was The Railway as a Manufacturer. The paper 
read by G. G. Yeomans (Wabash) is abstracted in another column. 
Papers on the same subject were contributed by M. D. Frances 
(L. S.& M.S.), R. F. Whalen (A. T. & S. F.) and several others. 
A. E. Manchester, superintendent of motive power of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, was present and took an active part in the 
discussion. The final reports of the committees were received and 
balance of the papers were read and discussed on May 24. The 
subject of discussion was ‘The Standardization of Tinware. A 
paper by J. R. Mulroy (St. L. & S. F.), illustrated and described 
the various items of railway tinware. The following officers for 
ensuing year were elected: President, W. F. Jones (N. Y. C. 
& H. R.), New York; first vice-president, J. R. Mulroy (St. L. 
& S. F.), Springfield, Mo.; second vice-president, W. R. Shoop 
(B. R. & P.), Rochester, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, J. P. Mur- 
phy (L. S. & M. S.), Collenwood, Ohio. 





i New York Railroad Club. 


H. S. Hayward, president of the New York Railroad Club, 
has appointed a committee to nominate the officers for next 
year, their report to be made at the September meeting. This 
committee will be made up as follows: J. M. Barrett, superin- 
tendent of terminals, Erie; F. T. Dickerson, Jersey Central; B. 
P. Flory, superintendent of motive power, New York, Ontario 
& Western; M. E. Davis, Western Wheel Scraper Co., Aurora, 
Ill.; W. B. Albright, Sherwin-Williams Co., New York; H. H. 
Maxfield, master mechanic, Pennsylvania; H. L. Joyce, man- 
ager Jersey Central Marine Department; W. F. Jones, general 
storekeeper, New York Central; Nat. Duke, general freight 
agent, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 





Western Railway Club. 


The annual meeting of the Western Railway Club was held 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, May 16. The club was en- 
tertained with a vaudeville performance and a buffet supper. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, C. B. Young (Burlington) ; first vice-president, T. H. Good- 
now (Lake Shore); second vice-president; H. LaRue (Rock 
Island). The meetirgs will be adjourned until the third Tues- 
day of September. 


Railway Signal Association. 


The next meeting of the Railway Signal Association will he 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, June 13-14. Papers witl 
be read on Substitutes for Wood Trunking for Railway Signal 
Circuits by W. K. Sparrow, and on Apparatus for Chargi.ug 
Storage Battery by W. K. Ferguson, R. E. Russell and by I. F% 
Kimball. Reports will be received from all the committees. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS. wail, G. Thomason, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; next meeting, June 22, 1911, Niagara Falls, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS. —C. M. 
Burt, Boston, Mass.; next meeting, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 19, 1911. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Freicut AcEents.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; June 20-23, Kansas City, Mo 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN ancl ad Rartway AssocraTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York: October 9-13. Atlantic City, N. 

AmeErRIcAN Raitway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New York. 











May 26, 1911. 


AMERICAN Raitway Bripce ann Buitpinc AssociaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago; Oct. 17-19, 1911, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN RaiLway ENGINEERING AssociaTiIon.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock - 


Block, Chicago. 
AMERICAN Rattway INnpustRIAL AssociaTion.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. S. W. 
y., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Raitway Master Mecnanics’ AssociaTIon.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago; June 14-16, 1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Raitway Toot ForeMen’s Association.—O. T. Harroun, Bloom- 
ington, Ill 

AMERICAN Society For TestinG Matertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, Universit 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; June 27-July 1, Atlantic City, N. f 

AmeERICAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SOcIETY OF ENGINEERING ConTrRactors.—D. J. Haner, 13 Park 
Row, ‘New York; 3d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MecHaNicaL Encingers.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York; next convention, May 30-June 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RartLway AccounTiING Orricers..—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway Ciaim AcENTS.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway ELEctTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 

. W. Ry., Chicago; semi-annual, June 16-17, Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; June 19, 1911, Boston, Mass. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 20-21, Cape May City, N. J. 

CaNaADIAN RaiLtway Ctius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 1st Tuesday in month, except June, July-and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN SOcIETY OF CiviIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dorches- 
ter St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car ForeMEN’s AssociATION oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Rartway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan., and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit ENGINEERS’ Society oF St. Paut.—D. F. Jurgensen, 116 Winter St., 
St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July and Aug., St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS SOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreicuHt CLaim AssocraTION.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; June 21, 
St. Paul, Minn. . 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuIcaco.—Wed. preceding 3d 

Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Master Boiter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 
95 Liberty St., New York; May 23-26, Omaha, Neb. a 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway CoNnGRESS.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 
11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Assocration.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAtLwAy GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssociaTion.—L. H. Bryan, 
D. & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn.; July 25-27, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssocIATION.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio; annual, Aug. 15, Toledo, Ohio. 

Iowa Raitway CLus.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia.; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August, Des Moines. 

Master Car BuiLpers’ AssociaTION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago; June 19-21, 1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND Locomotive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, OF UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, M., Reading, Mass.; Sept. 12-15, 
1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 

New EnGLAnpD RAILROAD Crus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, oor June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. ‘ 

NorTHERN RAILWAY ai L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Omana Rarttway Cius.—H. H. Maulick, Barker Neb.; 
second Wednesday. 

Rartroap Crus of Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. : 

Rartway Crus oF PittspurcH.—C. . Alleman, P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway Sicnat AssocraTion.—C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa.; June 13, 
New York; annual, Oct. 10, Colorado Springs, Cclo. : 

anes STOREKEEPERS’ AssociATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

hio. ~ 

Ricumonp Rarttroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—Walter E. Emery, 
P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill.; September 12-15, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louvrs Rattway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

Society oF RatLway FinanciaL Orrticers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago; Sept. 12-14, St. Paul, Minn. 

SourHerN Association OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Ctrurs.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—L. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

TRAFFIC CLUB OF Cnicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Rroadway, New York; last 
Tuesday in month, except June, Pd and August, New York. 
Trarric Crus oF PittssurcH.—T. J. Walters, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa.: meetings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

Train DespatcHers’ AssociaTION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; annual, June 20, 1911, Baltimore, § 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF BuFFALO.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 3 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.: meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo. N. Y.; annual, August 29-September 1, Chicago. 
Western Canapa Rat.way Crus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 

nipeg. Man.; 2d Morday, excent June, July and August, Winnipes. 

Western Rattway Cuvs.—J. W. Tayler, Old Colony building, Chicago: 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June. July and August. 

Western Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago: 1st Wednesday in month except Tuly and August, Chicago. 

Woop i mallee Assoc1ation.—F. J. Angier, First National Bank bldg., 

cago. 


Block, Omaha, 
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Craffic News. 


Officers of the Lehigh Valley says that the running of the 
Black Diamond Express as an all-parlor-car train has proved 
a complete success. 





The Central Passenger Association has appointed a confer- 
ence committee which will meet the day before each regular 
monthly meeting of the association to investigate requests made 
for special rates, with a view to facilitating the handling of 
business at the regular meetings. J. W. Daly, passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central Lines west of Buffalo, has 
been made chairman of the committee. 


In accordance with a plan under which traffic for the Lake 
Shore-Lehigh Valley and the Michigan Central-Lehigh Valley 
routes in certain territories will be solicited by the representa- 
tives of the roads immediately interested—the initial lines—the 
offices of these fast freight lines at Chicago; Columbus, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich.; Peoria, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., will be closed, May 31, and on June 30 the office at Des 
Moines, Iowa, will be closed. It is also announced regarding the 
adjustment of freight claims, that after June 1, the handling of 
claims through the line manager’s office will be discontinued, and, 
in accordance with Freight Claim Association rules, they will be 
adjusted by the individual roads involved. 


The Delaware & Hudson and the Erie announce a new freight 
route from New York to Chicago. It is by steamboat north to 
Albany, 142 miles; thence southwest by the Delaware & Hudson 
to Binghamton, 143 miles, and by the Erie the rest of the way 
(1,195 miles, New York to Chicago). For shipments by this 
route to Buffalo and from there by lake steamers the rates are 
to be on the basis of 52 cents, first class) New York to Chi- 
cago, which is 10 cents less than by rail and lake, and 23 
cents less than all rail. Tariffs have been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to go into effect June 15. Press 
despatches from Washington say that the other roads carrying 
freight between New York and Chicago have complained or will 
complain of this new low rate and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is trying to find out if there is anything in the law 
which will allow it to suspend the new tariff. 


Indianapolis Enterprise. 


The merchants and manufacturers of Indianapolis, represented 
by “The Trade Association” of that city, “swung around the 
circle” recently in a train of five cars, of one of the interurban 
lines entering the city, for the purpose of getting new business 
and getting in personal touch with their customers in the sur- 
rounding towns. On this special train were over 200 veteran 
salesmen and merchants. Within a few weeks it is proposed to 
run a 12-car train, presumably over steam railways, to Kentucky 
and Tennessee for a three weeks’ trip. The running of these 
trade-extension specials would seem to indicate that that method 
of stimulating wholesale trade is profitable. This item we take 
from the St. Louis Republic, which has sent a special corres- 
pondent to Indianapolis to find out why the Indiana capital is 
so successful in building up its business. This correspondent 
finds that the Indianapolis merchants believe it necessary to make 
these visits by special train every six months. Results are not 
to be expected from running a train once a year. The Republic 
correspondent attributes a large part of the prosperity of Indian- 
apolis to the interurban lines, of which 25 enter the city. They 
have a large union station in the center of the city and bring 
people in from towns within a radius of 100 miles, which in- 
cludes parts of Illinois and Ohio. Five hundred passenger cars 
arrive and depart daily, and there are 38 freight and express 
trains. 


Traffic Club of Chicago. 


F. A. Delano, president of the Wabash Railroad, in an ad- 
dress which he delivered at the last meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, held on May 24, spoke on Cptimism in the Railway 
Situation. Mr Delano found many things in the situation to 
make railway men optimistic. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations 
between railways of the American Railway Association, in pre- 
senting statistical bulletin No. 95, giving a summary of car 
shortages and surpluses by groups from January 5, 1910, to 
May 10, 1911, says: 

“The surplus totals 188,847, a decrease of 677 cars since our 
last bulletin. There were decreases in flats and coal cars of 
2,110 and 1,200 respectively, which were practically offset by 
increases in box and miscellaneous cars of 161 and 2,472 re- 
spectively. The increase in miscellaneous cars is made up prin- 
cipally of coke cars in group 2 and refrigerator and stock cars 
in groups 6, 8 and 10.” 

The accompanying table gives surpluses and shortages by 
groups and the diagrams show total bi-weekly surplus and short- 
ages from 1907 to 1911 inclusive. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended until October 7 a tariff filed 
by the Galveston Wharf Company. The business of the Galveston 
Wharf Company was the subject of a recent decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and this tariff was the first 
one that had ever been filed with the commission by the company. 


The commission has allowed the railways in Central Passenger 
Association territory to continue until May 1, 1912, those inter- 
state passenger tariffs which call for fares based on a higher 
rate per mile than the intrastate fares on the same lines; most 
or all of the intrastate fares being limited to two cents a mile 
by state laws or orders of state commissions. The railways 
have declared their. intention of testing before the courts the 
validity of the two cent laws and orders. The commission in 
its order says: “That the present condition of charging one 








Car SurPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 














r —Surpluses ~ _ Shortages ~ 
Coal, Coal, 

Date No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Croup 71. lay 190; Ili sk vccdeces ccs 8 679 876 401 220 2,176 0 124 30 0 154 
- pe BOLE i cckacensncw eee 25 2,249 138 21,290 9,235 32,912 35 0 10 0 4s 
se pee EO BOE acca sbeussosecn 26 8,352 955 41,531 4,787 55,625 0 50 0 60 110 
= Se SR BON ccnctsassnwncce 10 3,679 147 5,064 1,941 10,831 16 69 0 0 85 
- Viele | Na | PE Smeepseergey Sr parr gern 20 5,917 631 5,330 1,623 13,501 21 30 0 3 54 
“i i PED BOG ook ctwcr cee bases 26 11,774 1,124 4,724 7,432 25,054 83 0 24 3 110 
- fale, wa | | RS o 1,787 112 811 426 3,136 0 0 0 0 0 
Bot BR BPR ss cccwdcsvsewces 16 7,921 316 2,516 4,265 15,018 0 0 0 0 0 
. Die ED, BOE s ensacesawaness 11 2,894 496 247 1,161 4,798 0 0 0 0 0 
” = 2 BRL éseevassne enous 22 7o27 2,531 2,222 10,090 22,370 0 2 0 4 6 
4 ee” BO Oia cake seo see hese 6 2,434 137 15 840 3,426 760 241 0 4 1,005 
PN ough seers seattceesseeatese v= 174 55,213 7,463 84,151 42,020 188,847 915 516 64 74 1,569 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
“Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas lines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and 
Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Ore- 


gon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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rate per mile for intrastate traffic and a higher rate per mile for 
interstate when the service performed is the same in both cases 
is indefensible; intrastate and interstate passengers are carried 
on the same train, in the same cars and are accorded equal privi- 
leges. It seems clear that eventually there must be established 
an actual distinction betwen the two services or a cgrrection of 
the two scales of fares to an equality.” The commission denies 
the request of the carriers to adjust their passenger fares in 
multiples of five in order to avoid the use of small coins in 
change. 


The commission has given notice that by or before June 1 all 
carriers must cancel that rule in freight tariffs which provides 
that certain carload rates shall apply only when the consignor or 
consignee is the actual owner of the property. A carrier may 
not properly look beyond the transportation to the owner of the 
shipment as a basis for determining the applicability of its rates. 

The Supreme Court of the United States on April 3, in the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western case sustained the commis- 
sion’s opinion on this subject. The Supreme Court said: 

“The contention that a carrier, when goods are tendered to 
him for transportation, can make the mere ownership of the 
goods the test of the duty to carry, or what is equivalent, may 
discriminate in fixing the charge for carriage, not upon any differ- 
ence inhering in the goods or in the cost of service rendered in 
transporting them, but upon the mere circumstance that the ship- 
per is or is not the real owner of the goods, is so in conflict with 
the obvious and elementary duty resting upon a carrier and so 
destructive of the rights of shippers, as to demonstrate the un- 
soundness of the proposition by its mere statement. We say this 
because it is impossible to conceive of any rational theory by 
which such a right could be justified consistently either with the 
duty of the carrier to transport or of the right of a shipper to 
demand transportation. This must be, since nothing in the duties 
of a common carrier by the remotest implication can be held to 
imply the power to sit in judgment on the title of the prospective 
shipper who has tendered goods for transportation.” 





Saturday Afternoon Free Time. 


Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The counting of Saturday afternoons as part of the free time 
allowed for loading or unloading after placement and notice, 
under the uniform demurrage rules, not shown to operate in an 
unreasonable or unlawful manner in the Philadelphia territory. 
(i 4. & G)} 





Rehearing Denied. 


In re Rates on Lumber Filed by the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The commission is not empowered to regulate commerce, to 
suspend the operation of a schedule after it has gone into effect. 
(20 I. C. C. 16.) 





Reparation Awarded. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co, v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

A joint rate of $2.75 per ton was not lawfully applicable to 
‘complainant’s shipments of cement from Martins Creek, Pa., 
to Elizabeth City, N. C. (20 I. C. C. 640.) 


Goodkind Brothers v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The commission, as always, holds that in the absence of routing 
instructions, the shipper is entitled to have his shipment moved 
via the cheapest available route. (20 I. C. C. 17.) 


Philip Goerres Cooperage Co. v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul et al. Opinion by the commission: 

Rate of $1.35 per 100 Ibs. on beer barrels and kegs from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Sacramento, Cal., found unreasonable so far 
as it exceeds the class-D rate of $1 per 100 lbs., which rate is 
prescribed for the future. (21 I. C. C. 5.) 


S. Samuels & Company v. St. Louis Southwestern et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

In June, 1909, there was no rate or combination of rates under 
which a shipment of cotton linters could lawfully be moved from 
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England, Ark., to Houston, Texas. Nevertheless the initial car- 
rier forwarded a shipment of that commodity via a circuitous 
route, over one portion of which there was a rate applicable to 
cotton linters. Over the remainder of the route no such rate 
was in force, and the carriers assessed a rate applicable on com- 
pressed cotton. (20 I. C. C. 646.) 


Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. v. Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road. Opinion by the commission: 


The complainant forwarded a carload of lumber from Woolam, 
Miss., to Owensburg, Ind., over defendants’ lines and directed 
routing via Louisville, Ky. A combination rate of 27 cents was 
applied. At the same time defendants were parties to a tariff 
naming a joint rate of 24 cents from Woolam to Owensburg 
which reserved to the carriers the right to route all shipments 
of lumber and articles taking the same rates, but said tariff did 
not specify any particular routes; Held, That in the absence of 
routing directions in the tariff the joint rate of 24 cents was 
applicable via any junction points of defendants’ lines, and that 
complainant was therefore overcharged to the extent of 3 cents 


per 100 Ibs. (21 I. C. C.) 





Complaint Dismissed. 


National Refining Co. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. Opinion by the commission: 


Rate of 13% cents on petroleum and its products from Flat 
Rock, IIl., to Findlay, Ohio, not found to be unreasonabie. 


Western Mantle Co. v. Spokane, Portland & Seattle et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 


Transcontinental tariffs provided a L. C. L. rate of $3 per 100 
Ibs. on “dry goods, n. o. s.,” and a rate of $2.20 on “netting, cot- 
ton, n. o. s.” Less-than-carload shipments by complainant were 
of knitted fabrics in tubular form, made wholly of cotton, for use 
as foundation material in the manufacture of gas mantles, and 
were not of the character of goods commonly known to the trade 
as “cotton netting.” In the absence of a provision specifically 
covering the commodity, the defendants properly applied thereto 
the rate on “dry goods, n. 0. s.” (20 1. C. C. 643.) 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Opin- 
ion by the commission: 


The provision in the uniform bill of lading that, “The amount 
of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable shall be 
computed on the basis of the value of the property (being the 
bona fide invoice price, if any, to the consignee, including the 
freight charges, if prepaid) at the place and time of shipment 
under this bill of lading, unless a lower value has been rep- 
resented in writing by the shipper or has been agreed upon or 
is determined by the classification or tariffs upon which the rate 
is based, in any of which events such lower value shall be the 
maximum amount to govern such computation, whether or not 
such loss or damage occurs from negligence,” not found to have 
operated in an unreasonable or unlawful manner in connection 
with the shipment involved. (21 I. C. C. 21.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Indiana Railroad Commission will not appoint a locomo- 
tive boiler inspector until September, the salary for this office, 
as provided for by the law of last session, being unavailable 
until October. 


E. E. Smythe, for ten years previous to last November gen- 
eral freight agent of the Kansas City Southerri, has been ap- 
pointed tariff expert of the new public utilities commission of 
Kansas, with office at Topeka, Kan. 


The Illinois railway commission bill, the provisions of which 
were briefly outlined in the Railway Age Gazetie of April 21, 
page 957, has been passed by both houses of the state legislature. 
Although an attempt has been made to make the commission an 
elective instead of an appointive body, the bill as finally passed 
provides that the members will continue to be appointed by the 
governor. Sleeping car companies, express companies, inter- 
urban and electric companies generally are brought within the 
workings of the law. 
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COURT NEWS. 


The Commerce Court has enjoined the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from enforcing its order in the case brought against 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, known as the switch con- 
nection case. The commission has ordered the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western to make a track connection with the Rah- 
way Valley Railroad at Summit, N. J. 


The Supreme Court of the United States on May 15 sustained 
the decision of the lower court, in the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, imposing fines aggregating $10,000 on the Hannibal Bridge 
Company and the Wabash Railroad, for failing to comply with 
an order of the secretary of war, requiring them to make certain 
improvements in their bridge across the Mississippi river. The 
defendants had claimed that they were not subject to the law 
giving the war department authority over such structures, because 
this bridge was built under a special act of Congress. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has been directed to 
take jurisdiction of railways and other carriers in Alaska by a 
writ of mandamus issued by the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which held that Alaska is a territory of the 
United States within the meaning of the act of Congress regu- 
lating commerce. The writ was issued in the case of the Hum- 
boldt Steamship Company, of Seattle, whose petition for an 
order requiring the railways of Alaska to file schedules or rates 
had been refused by the commission. The Court of Appeals held 
that the commission erred when it declined to entertain the 
petition. 


The United States Circuit Court at New York City, May 23, 
held that under the law of the state of New York, a New York 
bank accepting a false bill of lading and delivering it to a foreign 
buyer is responsible for the amount of the note. The decision was 
by Judge Noyes and is the first of the cases brought in New York 
by foreign buyers of American cotton drafts to recover for fraud- 
ulent bills of lading brought to light at the time of the Knight- 
’ Yancey exposure last year. The suit was brought by Anthony S. 
Hannay of Liverpool against the Guaranty ‘Trust Co. The amount 
involved in the case is $7,320. New York banks handled several 
million dollars worth of bills concerning which suits will be 
brought, but it is understood that the banks expect to recover 
from the railways. Judge Noyes says that the question turned 
upon which of the two parties should stand the loss as both 
were innocent and believed that the bills of lading were valid 
and that the cotton had been shipped. He said that if the drafts 
had contained no reference to the cotton which the spurious bills 
purported to represent, the Liverpool firms would not have 
recovered. 


The Commerce Court, sitting at Washington, May 23, issued a 
temporary injunction restraining the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from interfering with certain lighterage allowances made 
by the railways on sugar shipped from New York to the West. 
The Commission held that these allowances, amounting to about 
$500,000 a year, were discriminatory against competitors in the 
sugar refining business not doing their own lightering and had 
issued an order against their continuance. The Commerce Court 
grants the injunction pending a hearing of the case before the 
court. The appeal from the Commission’s order was taken on 
constitutional grounds. The American Sugar Refining Co. se- 
cured its allowances from the railways at New York many years 
ago. It was to receive two cents per 100 lbs. for cartage and 
different amounts for lighterage of sugar from the refineries to 
the railway terminals. It was charged that these allowances were 
in excess of the cost of the service and amounted to rebates. The 
Arbuckle refineries induced the roads to give them the same 
allowances, but the Federal Sugar Refining Co., at Yonkers, was 
never able to get allowances and complained to the Commission 
of the alleged discrimination. 





The year 1910 was productive of excellent results for the Uru- 
guayan railways, the passenger, freight, and baggage traffic having 
greatly increased as compared with the business handled in 
former years. This fact may be regarded as a reliable index of 
the progress, as well as the prosperity, and development of the 
republic. 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


“Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


G. H. Richter, secretary of the Central of Georgia, with office 
at Savannah, Ga., has resigned, effective June 30. 


Edward S. Harlan, of the Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, has 
been appointed receiver of the Atlantic Northern & Southern. 


Henry Coke has been appointed general attorney of the Texas 
Midland, with office at San Antonio, Texas, succeeding C. W. 
Ogden, deceased. 


William A. Webb, assistant to the vice-president of the Colo- 
rado & Southern, with office at Denver, Colo., has resigned, 
effective July 1. 


J. N. Freeman has been appointed assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Eastern Railway of New Mexico and 
the Pecos River Railroad, with office at Amarillo, Tex. 


H. I. Miller has been elected vice-president and a member of 
the executive committee of the Missouri Pacific, with office at 
New York. E. J. Pearson, chief engineer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, has been elected first vice-president of 
the Missouri Pacific, in charge of operation, and John G. 
Drew, comptroller of the Great Northern, has been appointed 
auditor, both with offices at St. Louis, Mo. 


Operating Officers. 


The new superintendent ef car service of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, is Geerge H. Alexander, not Guy H. Alex- 
ander, as given in a sketch of his railway life, published last 


week. 


V. E. Palacios, trainmaster of the National Railways of 
Mexico at San Luis Potosi, Mex., has been appointed super- 
intendent, with office at Monterey, Mex., succeeding F. A. Lat- 
tig, resigned to accept service elsewhere. 


A. G. Whittington, superintendent of the Fort Worth division 
of the International & Great Northern, at Mart, Texas, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Rio Grande division of the 
Texas & Pacific. J. P. Burrus, superintendent of terminals of the 
International & Great Northern, at Houston, succeeds Mr. 
Whittington. 


Frank E. Robb, formerly superintendent of the West Penn- 
sylvania division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Tennessee & North Carolina. 
Mr. Robb was associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
a number of years, but on account of ill health has been out 
of railway work for several years. 


R. B. Ayers, superintendent of the Transcontinental division 
of the Texas & Pacific, at Texarkana, Tex., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Eastern division, with office at Marshall. 
succeeding H. A. Brown. R. C. Andrews, assistant superin- 
tendent, Marshall district of the Louisiana division, with office 
at Marshall, succeeds Mr. Ayers, and H. A. Brown succeeds 
Mr. Andrews. S. E. Carnahan has been appointed superin- 
tendent of terminals, at Fort Worth. 


J. T. Wallis, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
West Jersey & Sea Shore and the Philadelphia & Camden 
Ferry Company, with office at Camden, N. J., has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born June 11, 1868, at New 
Orleans, La., and was educated at Georgetown College and 
Stevens Institute. He began railway work September 16, 1891, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, as a machinist’s apprentice, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. In May, 1896, he was appointed assistant 
road foreman of engines on the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington, and in April, 1899, was appointed assistant master 
mechanic, at Jersey City, N. J., on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He was promoted in July, 1900, to assistant engineer of motive 
power, at Altoona, Pa., and in January, 1903, was made mas- 
ter mechanic, at Baltimore, Md., on the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington. Mr. Wallis was appointed superintendent ot 
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motive power on the Northern Central, at Williamsport, Pa., 
in April, 1907, and for a short time in 1910 he was acting super- 
intendent of the West Jersey & Sea Shore, at Camden, re- 
turning to the Northern Central as superintendent of motive 
power, in April, 1910, which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as superintendent of the West Jersey 
& Sea Shore and the Philadelphia & Camden Ferry Company. 


Traffic Officers. 


E. L. Abbett has been appointed commercial agents of the 
Lehigh Valley, with office at Columbus, Ohio. 


C. M. Harwood has been appointed a traveling passenger agent 
of the Grand Trunk, with office at Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
F. W. Hopper, promoted. 


I. M. Richards, agent of the Wabash Railroad at Mexico, 
Mo., has been appointed traveling freight and passenger agent, 
with office at Moberly, succeeding W. B. Jennings, deceased. 


R. D. Moore has been appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Mississippi Central, with office at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
succeeding R. D. Reeves, who has resigned to go to the Illinois 
Central. 


Charles E. Hall, soliciting freight agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed contracting 
freight agent, with office at Cincinnati, succeeding F. M. Ren- 
shaw, resigned to go into other business. 


C. Hanson, commercial agent of the International & Great 
Northern at Ft. Worth, Texas, has been appointed commercial 
agent, with office at Waco, Texas, succeeding J. W. Byars, 
transferred. J. D. Healy succeeds Mr. Hanson. 


A. B. Stringer, soliciting freight agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern at Ft. Worth, Texas, has been transferred to 
Gilmer, Texas, succeeding J. E. Woodfin, resigned. R. A. 
Dennison, secretary to the general freight and passenger agent 
at Tyler, Texas, succeeds Mr. Stringer. 


L. E. LeFaivre, traveling freight agent of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed traveling 
freight agent, with office at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding H. A. 
Wheeling, resigned. F. Allshouse succeeds Mr. Let‘aivre 


N. M. Leach, general freight agent of the International & 
Great Northern at Palestine, Texas, has been appointed general 
traffic manager of that road and the Texas & Pacific. Horace 
Booth, assistant general freight agent of the International & 
Great Northern at Houston, Tex., has been appointed general 
freight agent, succeeding Mr. Leach. 


C. B. Ogle, traveling passenger agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted with the same 
title to take the place of C. J. Rohwitz, appointed chief clerk in 
the passenger department, succeeding T. G. Roehm, resigned to 
go with the Chicago & Alton. J. T. Williamson, passenger agent 
at the union station, succeeds Mr. Ogle. 


Byron C. Read has been appointed a commercial agent of the 
‘Chicago Great Western, with office at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill, succeeding H. E. Murray, live stock agent, re- 
signed, and the office of live stock agent has been abolished. 
Phillip Ternes has been appointed a traveling freight agent, 
with office at Fort Dodge, Iowa, succeeding A. C. Hine, 
Tesigned. 


W. B. Jerome, special passenger agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, has been appointed general western passenger agent, 
with office at Chicago, in charge of all territory west of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. I. P. Spining, whose appointment as gen- 
eral western passenger agent was announced in these columns 
in the issue of April 7, has been appointed general agent in 
the passenger department, with office at Chicago, in charge of 
the city of Chicago and suburban territory. 


H. C. Clevenger has been appointed coal freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa. J. L. 
Eysmans, general freight agent of the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
toad, has been appointed division freight agent of the Buffalo 
& Allegheny Valley division and the Western Pennsylvania 
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division, with office at Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Clevenger. 
R. R. Blydenburgh, division freight agent of the Erie division 
and the Buffalo & Allegheny Valley division, has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Cumberland Valley Railroad, with 
office at Chambersburg, and W. H. H. Willis, district freight 
solicitor of the Western Pennsylvania division, has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent, with office at Erie, Pa, succeeding 
Mr. Blydenburgh. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


E. F. Mitchell, engineer of construction of the Missouri 
Pacific, at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed chief engineer. 


W. F. Drysdale has been appointed mechanical engineer of the 
Northern Railway Company (Costa Rica), with office at Limon, 
Costa Rica. 


Murray Harris, district roadmaster of the Texas & Pacific, at 
Marshall, Tex., has been appointed roadmaster of the Eastern 
division, with office at Marshall. 


D. D. Colvin has been appointed engineer of maintenance 
of way of the National Railways of Mexico, with office at 
Mexico City, Mex., succeeding. Fount Rice, Jr., resigned. 


P. F. Gentine, division engineer of the Missouri Pacific at 
Atchison, Kan., has been appointed supervisor of bridges and 
buildings, with office at Atchison, succeeding W. B. Wood, 
deceased. H. E. Boardman succeeds Mr. Gentine. 


F. B. Hart has been appointed a roadmaster of the Southern 
‘Kansas Railway of Texas, the Pecos & Northern Texas, the 
Eastern Railway of New Mexico and the Pecos River Rail- 
road, with office at Amarillo, Tex., succeeding J. H. Stinson. 


John Moore James, who was recently appointed master 
mechanic of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at the West Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) shops, was born September 10, 1875, at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, and was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools of Wellsville 
and the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1893 
as machinist’s appren- 
tice in the Altoona ( Pa.) 
shops, and in May, 1899, 
was appointed assistant 
foreman of car inspec- 
tors at Washington, 
D. C. The following 
January he was. ap- 
pointed foreman of the 
Anacosta shops of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington, and in 
May of the same year 
was made general fore- 
man at Washington. In 
October, 1900, he was 
appointed general inspec- 
tor of the Buffalo & 
Allegheny Valley division, and in January, 1902, was made 
assistant engineer of motive power on the same division. Mr. 
James was appointed master mechanic at the Olean (N. Y.) 
shops in December, 1902, and in November, 1908, was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Buffalo division, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment as master mechanic at 
the West Philadelphia shops. ' 


F. S. Anthony, superintendent of machinery: of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern at Palestine, Tex., has been appointed 
general superintendent of motive power and machinery of the 
Texas & Pacific, with office at Marshall, Tex. C. H. Seabrook, 
superintendent of motive power and equipment of the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley, at Teague, Tex., succeeds Mr. Anthony. 





J. M. James. 


A. N. Willsie, whose appointment as division master mechanic 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at Omaha, 
Neb., has been announced in these columns, was born April 24, 
1864, at Galesburg, Ill. He received a common school education 
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and began railway work in April, 1880, as an office boy with the 
Burlington. He was later clerk and then timekeeper, and during 
the period from 1890 to 1899 was locomotive fireman and then 
locomotive engineer. He was next promoted to road foreman 
of engines, and in 1905 was transferred to the operating depart- 
ment as division superintendent. All of his railway work has 
been with the Burlington, and previous to his promotion as 
above, he was superintendent in charge of the Hannibal divi- 
sion at Hannibal, Mo. 


J. M. Henry, whose appointment as master mechanic of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Olean, N. Y., has been announced in 
these columns, was born in October, 1873, and began railway 
work in 1889 with the Pennsylvania Railroad as a messenger 
in the master mechanic’s office, at Altoona, Pa. He was later an 
apprentice in the Altoona shops, and from 1894 to 1896 was a 
machinist engaged in special work. From 1896 to 1900 he took 
a mechanical engineering course at Purdue University and in 
1900 he returned to the Pennsylvania Railroad as a draftsman. 
In 1901 he was appointed motive power inspector and then 
assistant engineer of motive power at Williamsport, remaining 
in that position until 1903, when he was appointed a master me- 
chanic at Elmira, N. Y. In 1906 he was transferred in the 
same capacity to Sunbury, Pa., which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment as master mechanic, at Olean, N. Y. 


Isaac Biddle Thomas, whose appointment as superintendent 
of motive power of the Erie division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Northern Central Railway, with office at Williams- 
port, Pa., has been an- 
nounced in these 
columns, was born June 
26, 1872, at West Ches- 
ter. He was educated at 
Friends High School, 
also at the Haverford 
Grammar School, and in 
1892 was graduated 
from the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale Uni- 
versity. He began rail- 
way work as machinist’s 
apprentice in 1892 at the 
Altoona shops of the 
Pennsylvania — Railroad, 
and from August, 1897, 
to April, 1899, was an in- 
spector at the Altoona 
shops, and then was in- 
spector in the office of 
the assistant engineer of 
motive power, at At- 
toona, remaining in that 
position until February, 
1900, when he was made assistant master mechanic at Renovo. 
In October, 1901, he was appointed assistant engineer of mo- 
tive power, at Altoona, and in August, 1903, was made master 
mechanic at the Pittsburgh shops. In February, 1906, Mr. 
Thomas was transferred in the same capacity to the Altoona 
machine shop, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as superintendent of motive power. 


I. B. Thomas. 


Purchasing Officers. 
J. F. Hibbard has been appointed stationer of the Kansas 
City Southern, with office at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 
D. F. Long, resigned. 





OBITUARY. 


Arthur W. Tiddy, for the past five years traveling passenger 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his 
home in Crofton, on May 16. Mr. Tiddy had been in the serv- 
ice of the Baltimore & Ohio for the past 17 years. 

Charles F. Choate, from 1878 to 1897 president of the Old 
Colony Railroad, now a part of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, and a prominent Boston attorney, died May 23, 
at his home in Southboro, Mass. Mr. Choate was born in Salem, 
Mass., in 1828, and was graduated from Harvard University 
and law school. 
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New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALTON, JACKSONVILLE & Perorta (Electric).—A contract has 
been given to Grommett & Johnson, it is said, for building from 
Godfrey, Ill, northwest to Jerseyville, and from Jerseyville to 
Calhoun county. 


BAMBERG, EHRHARDT & WATERBORO.—According to press reports, 
work has been started on this line between Bamberg, S. C., and 
Ehrhardt, 14 miles. It is understood that the northern end of the 
line will eventually be extended west to Denmark. J. A. Wyman, 
president; W. M. Brabham and Thomas Black are vice-presidents, 
and W. D. Rhoad, secretary. J. F. Carter and H. A. Hughes, 
Ehrhardt, are interested. 


Brownwoop NortH & SoutH.—This company, building from 
Brownwood, Texas, north to May, will continue the line to 
Rising Star, it is said, and eventually to a point in north Texas, 
probably at Vernon, about 170 miles. Grading work has already 
been finished from Brownwood to May. The Texas Grading 
Company, Fort Worth, are the contractors. John Mead, chief 
engineer, Brownwood. (August 19, p. 332.) 


CANADIAN NorRTHERN.—Surveys are said to be made for the 
line between Montreal, Que., and Port Arthur, Ont., at the head 
of Lake Superior, at which place connection is to be made with 
the western lines. The route passes through the Algonquin- 
National Park region, along the great clay belt of Ontario to 
Temagami reserve, thence across the territory north of Lake 
Superior. 

An officer is quoted as saying that the contracts for the en- 
tire line between Toronto, Ont., Ottawa and Montreal, Que., in- 
cluding the section from the latter city to Hawkesbury, has 
been let. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—According to press reports, the Canadian 
Pacific is carrying out extensive improvements at Smiths Falls, 
Ont. The track will be raised on a section of 1.25 miles and 
in addition the roadbed of the main line will be widened and 
filled to the new level for double-track. The track on the 
Ottawa line will also be raised to the same height to permit 
the Canadian Northern tracks to pass under the tracks of the 
Canadian Pacific. 

According to press reports, bids are being asked for to build 
a branch from Three Forks, B. C., to Bear Lake. 


Cuicaco, MItwAuKEE & PucetT Sounp.—According to press re- 
ports, a line is being built under the name of the Milwaukee & 
Big Creek, from the mouth of the Big creek, Idaho, to the di- 
vide between the St. Joe and the Coeur d’Alene river valleys, 
18 miles. Track laying has already been finished on about eight 
miles. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Lours.—A contract 
for relocating, improving and double-tracking about nine miles, 
between Kyle, Ohio, and Sharonville, has been let to the Walsh 
Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


CrystTaL City & Uvatpe.—An officer writes that a grading 
contract has been given to Ward & Lee, Gardendale, Texas, for 
building an extension from Gardendale, Texas, to Dulls, about 
25 miles. (May 12, p. 1133.) 


Excin, JotretT & Eastern.—According to press reports, this 
company is planning to build an extension from Porter, Ind., 
northeast to Michigan City, about 12 miles. 


FREDERICK RaILroap.—An officer writes that this company is 
making improvements, including the construction of about four 
miles of line, and some special work, also putting up an office 
building and a freight warehouse. The work is being carried 
out by the company’s men, and is now well under way. 


GranpD TRUNK Pactric.—According to. press reports, this com- 
pany will begin operating trains in June over the section from 
Fort William, Ont., at the head of Lake Superior, west to the 
foot of the Rocky mountains. 


Hupson River & EAsTerN Traction.—This company has been 
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granted a franchise at White Plains, N. Y., and it is expected 
that work will be started soon on the extension from Ossining, 
southeast to White Plains, about 18 miles. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orrent.—This company, it is said, 
has entered into a contract with residents of Alpine, Texas, to 
begin construction work on the section between that place and 
Fort Stockton, 63 miles, by July 1, and to complete the work 
within 18 months. A bonus of $25,000, also ground for a station 
and right-of-way through the town, have been given to the 
company. 


Los ANGELES & SAN FerNAnpvo.—Incorporated in California 
to build from Los Angeles, Cal., northwest to San Fernando, 25 
miles. L. C. Brand and W. G. Kerckhoff are incorporators. 


Mavrepas & NorTHERN.—An officer writes that the company 
expects to let contracts in the near future to build from Clio, 
La., northwest via Walker to Live Oak, about 60 miles. The 
line is to connect at Clio with boats operated by the company to 
New Orleans. There will be four short steel bridges and a 
terminal warehouse at Clio. The line is being built to carry 
lumber, also farm products. S. J. McKenzie, president and 
J. R. McKenzie, chief engineer, Adrian, Minn. 


MEXICAN Roaps.—The Yaqui Delta Land & Water Company 
has been incorporated at Dover, Del., with $12,000,000 capital, to 
build railways and telegraph lines from various points on the 
gulf of California in the United States to other points on the 
states of Sonora, Mexico, and Chihuahua. The incorporators in- 
clude: R. D. Hanna and J. D. Campbell, New York, and J. E. 
Sweet, Yonkers. 


MiILwAuKEE & Bic CreeK.—See Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound. 


Missourr River & NorTHERN.—An officer writes that it has 
not yet been definitely decided when bids will be asked to build 
from Chamberlain, S. D., on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
northeast via Brule, Buffalc, Hand, Jerauld and Beadle counties 
to Huron, on the Great Northern and the Chicago & North 
Western, 82 miles. Maximum grades on part of the first five 
miles from Chamberlain, will be 2 per cent., and on the rest of 
the line 1 per cent.. Maximum curvature will be 3 deg. There 
will be considerable trestle work to be carried cut. The line is 
being built to carry farm products, grain, live stock and cement, 
manufactures, coal and building material. The tetal estimated 
cost of the line is $1,864,217, including land for terminals at 
Chamberlain and at Huron, on which roundhouses and other 
buildings will be put up. A. E. Parsons, president, Darlington, 
Wis. The Missouri River Engineering Company, Mitchell, S. D., 
are the engineers. 


MounTAIN QuARRY ComMPpANy LinEs.—A contract has been 
given, it is said, to build from Auburn, Cal., via American river 
canyon to Cool, Eldorado county, eight miles, and construction 
work is to be started at once. It is understood that the line will 
eventually be extended east to Lake Tahoe. 


Mt. ApAms EL ectric.—This company proposes to build a line 
from a point on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle to White Sal- 
mon, Wash., 2.25 miles. The estimated cost of the work is 
$50,000. George A. Kyle, Portland, Ore., made the surveys. 


New Or.eans, TExAs & Mexico.—See St. Louis & San 


Francisco. 


NorTHERN ELEctTRIc.—This company, it is said, will build an 
extension from Chico, Cal., northwest to Los Molinos, about 30 
miles. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON RarLtroaD & NAVIGATION COMPANY.— 
An officer writes in regard to the reports that a branch is to 
be built from the main line at a point on the Des Chutes river 
to Ashdown, Ore., 20 miles, that nothing but surveys are being 
made at present. (May 12, p. 1133.) 


Pactric Etectric.—An extension is to be built, it is said, from 
Santa Ana, Cal., to Anaheim, and another extension is to be 
built from Yorba Linda to Corona. 


Pecos VALLEY SoUTHERN.—An officer writes that this company 
now has 41 miles of railway in operation from Pecos, Texas, 
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south via Saragosa and Balmorhea to Toyahvale. It is the in- 
tention of the company to build an extension south about 50 miles 
to a connection with the Southern Pacific, but the route has not 
yet been definitely located. The prospects of building the ex- 
tension are good. (May 12, ,. 1133.) 


PiepMOoNT RaAILway & ELeEctric Company.—An officer writes 
that this company is building 11 miles of line in North Carolina, 
which will connect Burlington, Graham and Haw River. The 
work is now about half finished. J. M. Cook, Burlington, is an 
incorporator and G. W. Hatch is the engineer. 


SACRAMENTO-Fotsom (Electric).—Incorporation has been asked 
for in California by this company with $1,000,000 capital, to build 
between Sacramento, Cal., and Folsom, 22 miles, with a branch 
to Fair Oaks Bridge, four miles. The work is to be carried out 
within one year. F. V. Keesling and H. H. Grau, Sacramento, 
are incorporators. 


SOUTHERN Raitway.—To carry out the policy of double-track- 
ing the main line at points where the traffic is heaviest, as 
well as on the Charlotte division, the construction of 32 miles 
of second-track between Atlanta, Ga., and Gainesville has been 
authorized. It is proposed to continue the use of the existing 
track from Armour, six miles north of Atlanta, to Crosskeys, 
five miles, as a single-track gauntlet. Double-track will be con- 
structed from Crosskeys to Duluth, 15 miles. From Duluth to 
Suwance, five miles, the existing track will be operated as a 
single-track gauntlet, and 17 miles of double-track will be built 
from Suwanee to Oakwood. When these improvements are fin- 
ished the company will have the equivalent of 46 miles of double- 
track from Atlanta north, which will greatly facilitate the move- 
ment of trains over that part of the system. The work is to be 
started at once. 


St. Louis & SAN Francisco.—A contract is said to have been 
let to Johnson & Allhands, St. Elno, Ill., to build an extension 
of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, from Erwinville, La., into 
the Baton Rouge aud Pointe Coupee parishes, seven miles. 


Texas Roaps.—According to press reports, P. M. Johnson & 
Co., St. Elmo, Ill, railway builders, are back of a project to 
build a line from the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, at Bloom- 
ington, Texas, north to Victoria, about 10 miles. It is under- 
stood that an old grade that was built a few years ago from 
Bloomington, via Victoria to Cuero, will be used. Residents of 
Victoria have subscribed $30,000 in aid of the project, which is 
supposed to be backed by the Frisco interests. 

Right-of-way is being secured, it is said, from Glen Rose, 
Texas, via Godley to Fort Worth. The plans call for building 
a line from Walnut Springs northeast to Fort Worth. The God- 
ley Commercial Club is back of the project. 


VENTURA Rat_tway.—Incorporated in California with $500,000 
capital, to build from Hueneme, Cal., north to Oxnard, five miles. 
A number of branch lines are also. to be built to different beet 
sugar ranches, in all about 30 miles. Robert Oxnard, J. D. Barry, 
San Francisco; A. M. Dupu, J. A. Griffel and R. B. Beck, Ox- 
nard, are interested. 


WATSONVILLE RAaILwAy & NAvIGATION Company.—An officer 
writes that this company has six miles of line in operation in 
California, and will start work in June on an extension from 
Watsonville, Cal., to Rowes Corners, thence to Corralitos and 
along the Santa Cruz road, returning to Watsonville. Another 
line is to be built along San Juan road, Driscoll’s lane and 
Salsipuedes road, to a connection with the main line at Rowes 
Corners, and a branch may also be built to Pajaro and the 
Werner district. It was expected that the contracts for this 
work would be let on May 25. Concrete docks. will be built at 
Port Watsonville. F. E. Snowden, president and general man- 
ager, 311 California street, San Francisco. 


Wicuita Farts Route.—Work will begin soon, it is said, on 
an extension of the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, from Ham- 
non, Okla., north to Woodward, about 60 miles. 


Wicuita Fatits & NorTHWESTERN.—See Wichita Falls Route. 





A French company has been organized with a capital of 
$5,000,000 to build a railway from Cabildo, Chile, to Copiabo. 
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ATLANTIC, NORTHERN & SoUTHERN.—Judge W. R. Green has 
ordered the receiver to sell the road under foreclosure July 24. 


CANADIAN NoRTHERN.—The lower house of the Canadian parlia- 
ment has passed the bill to make the government guardntee 
principal and interest of the bonds of the Canadian Northern 
Ontario. The minister of railways, G. P. Graham, says that 
government-guaranteed bonds will be limited to $35,000 per 
mile. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILitNors.—Stockholders are to vote on 
July 19 on the question of merging the C. & E. I. and the 
Evansville & Terre Haute. The C. & E. I. is to take over the 
preferred and common stock of the Evansville & Terre Haute, 
the C. & E. I. preferred to be exchanged on an 83.33 per cent. 
basis for both the preferred and common stock of the Terre 
Haute. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—The Menominee extension first 
mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, of which $2,546,500 are outstanding, 
maturing June 1, are to be paid at presentation at the office of 
the treasurer in New York. 


CINCINNATI, New Orteans & Texas Paciric.—An additional 
$500,000 3% per cent. bonds of the city of Cincinnati are to 
be issued to pay for the completion of the work on the Cin- 
cinnati terminals of the C., N. O. & T. P. The city has al- 
ready issued $2,500,000 of these bonds and the C., N. O. & T. P., 
as lessee, is to pay the interest on the bonds and 1 per cent. 
per annum as a sinking fund. 


Denver, LARAMIE & NoRTHWESTERN.—The board of directors has 
been increased from nine to 15, and the new directors are 
S. H. Kent, Nathan H. Heft, B. A. Holcomb, Allyn Cole, O. D. 
Berroth and F. Conway. 


Detroit & Mackinac.—A semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent. 
has been declared on the $2,000,000 common stock. This is 
the second semi-annual dividend declared on the common 
stock, the first having been declared in the latter part of 1910. 
The preferred stock pays regular annual dividends of 5 per 
cent. 


EvansviLLe & Terre Haute.—See Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


Firorwa East Coast.—J. C. Salter has been elected an addi- 
tional member of the board of directors, making the number 
of directors nine. 


Missourr, Kansas & Texas.—The railway commission of Texas 
has given the M., K. & T. permission to issue $24,000,000 bonds 
on condition that the proceeds from the sale of $5,000,000 of 
these bonds are to be used in betterments on the road in Kan- 
sas. These bonds are part of the $107,869,000 bonds which the 
railway asked permission to issue, but which permission was 
not granted on the ground that the railway did not make 
specific enough statements of the purposes for which the bonds 
could be sold. 


Missourt Paciric—The company has arranged for the sale to 
Speyer & Co., New York, of $2,000,000 3-year collateral notes. 
The proceeds of this sale will be used to pay off the floating 
debt, understood to be in the neighborhood of $5,000,000, and 
to pay for improvements and betterments. The total authorized 
issue of these notes is $25,000,000. The notes are secured by 
$10,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 50-year non-convertible 
5 per cent. bonds, series B; $8,500,000 3-year notes of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, representing indebtedness 
of the Iron Mountain to the Missouri Pacific for advances ex- 
tending over the years since 1905; $9,800,000 preferred stock 
of the Denver & Rio Grande and $15,000,000 common of the 
Denver & Rio Grande; and $5,000,000 stock of the Texas & 
Pacific. In addition, it is understood that the Gould estate 
has pledged itself to advance $3,000,000 to the Missouri Pacific 
whenever it is decided that the company needs it. 

As noted in another column, H. I. Miller has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and has been made a member of the 
executive committee and will act as an assistant to the chair- 
man of the board. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Massachusetts su- 
preme court has held illegal the sale by the New Haven of 
the old Boston & Providence terminal site in Boston to the 
Park Square Real Estate Trust in exchange for $5,200,000 
stock of the Real Estate Trust. The court holds that this 
would amount to a speculation in land, and that this is beyond 
the powers of the New Haven. This apparently does not inter- 
fere with the New Haven’s selling its property outright to some 
other company. 


RUTLAND RaILroap.—A complaint in equity has been filed in 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Vermont by Andrew C. Spring, a 
stockholder, on behalf of all stockholders against the former 
directors of the company, in order to compel them to account 
for their holdings in the company. It is alleged that the di- 
rectors organized the Champlain Construction Company, to 
which the Rutland awarded the contract for an extension of 
the latter’s line from Burlington, Vt., to the Canadian border, 
that the construction company obtained $300,000 par value of 
Rutland preferred stock, but failed to complete the extension 
and compelled the Rutland itself to complete it. It is al- 
leged that nevertheless the directors of the Rutland caused 
that company to pay the construction company the full agreed 
price. 

It is alleged that in the acquisition of the Ogdensburg & 
Lake Champlain by the Rutland, the directors of the latter 
made a profit of upwards of $300,000. It is charged that the 
stock of the Bennington & Rutland was acquired by the Rut- 
land directors for less than $400,000 and sold to the Rutland 
for $950,000, including $500,000 second mortgage bonds of the 
Bennington guaranteed by the Rutland. It is also alleged 
that in 1901 the directors caused the Rutland Company to sell 
$3,500,000 of its preferred stock at $90 a share under pretense 
of giving the stockholders equal rights of subscription, but in 
such a manner that few were able to subscribe, although the 
market price was then much above the subscription price. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—F. S. Moseley & Co., New York, 
have sold a new issue of $2,500,000 2-year 5 per cent. notes 
of June 1, 1911, at a price to yield 5% per cent. interest on 
the investment. 

See also Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RaiLway.—This company has sold to a 
syndicate headed by Blair & Co., New York, $4,100,000 first 
mortgage 4 per cent. bonds to secure funds to retire $3,250,000 
West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh bonds due July 1, 1911, 
and $650,000 Piedmont & Cumberland Railway first mortgage 
bonds due August 1, 1911. The authorized issue of first mort- 
gage bonds is $50,000,000, of which $46,618,000 are now issued 
including the above $4,100,000; the additional $3,381,300 are 
reserved under the first mortgage to retire other underlying 
subsidiary liens. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


The railway line from Iquitos, Peru, to Moronacocha has 
recently been opened to public traffic. Moronacocha is one of 
the most picturesque and popular pleasure resorts in the vicinity 
of Iquitos. 


The first locomotive constructed in Chile for the Government 
Railways was tested by the railway management the first week 
in March, 1911, and pronounced entirely satisfactory. There are 
10 more locomotives under construction in Chile. 


The governor-general of Korea has asked for a domestic loan 
of $28,000,000 to be used for railway, road, and harbor construc- 
tions and improvement in Korea, and the Japanese Diet has 
granted this sum, fully recognizing the importance of improving 
the means of communication in the newly annexed country. 
The following railways are planned: A Pyongyang-Wonsan rail- 
way line and a Wonsan-Hamhyung railway line with a continu- 
ation to Hoyriong; furthermore, a parallel railway to the Seoul- 
Fusan railway from Taiku to Seoul; and, finally, in accordance 
with article 6 of the Japanese-Chinese convention of September 
4, 1909, the Hoyriong-Kirin line. The whole building program 
will be completed by 1923. 
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Supply Trade Section. 


H. O. Fettinger has resigned as representative of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York, to go to the 
Clement Restein Company, Philadelphia, Pa., as manager of 
the railway department. 


Henry B. Oatley has resigned his position as engineer in 
charge of superheater design for the American Locomotive 
Company, New York, to go to the Locomotive Superheater 
Company, New York, as mechanical engineer. 


William C. Wilson, formerly with Bingham & Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Reuben C. Hallett have gone to the Transportation 
Utilities Company, New York representatives of the Acme Sup- 
ply Company, and the General Railway Supply Company, both 
of Chicago. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hallett will be in the sales 
department. 


At the annual meeting of the Bronze Metal Company, New 
York, last week, Otis Cutler and Joel S. Coffin were elected di- 
rectors, in addition to E. H. Fallows, R. J. Davidson and Alex- 
ander Turner. The following officers were also elected: Presi- 
dent, E. H. Fallows; vice-president and general manager, Alex- 
ander Turner; and secretary and treasurer, C..D. Johnson. 


Robert T. Lincoln, president of the Pullman Company, Chi- 
cago, has resigned this position on account of poor health. At 
the meeting of the directors on May 18 Mr. Lincoln was made 
chairman of the board 
and John S. Runnells, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the com- 
pany, was made presi- 
dent. Charles F. Street 
was made assistant to 
the president. Mr. Run- 
nells was born in Effing- 
ham, N. H., July 30, 
1844. He graduated from 
Amherst College in 1865, 
and studied law at 
Dover, N. H._ Before 
his connection with the 
Pullman Company he 
held the position of sec- 
retary to the governor 
of Iowa, and later was 
made United States dis- 
trict attorney for Iowa. 
In 1879 and 1880 he was 
a member of the Repub- 
lican National Commit- 
tee, and in 1880 was a 
delegate to the Republican National Convention. He has been 
general counsel for the Pullman Company since 1887, and vice- 
president and general counsel since 1905. 





John S. Runnells. 





Railway Appliances Association. 


At the meeting of the executive committee of the Railway 
Appliances Association, held in Chicago, May 23, John N. Rey- 
nolds, who has been secretary and treasurer for the past nine 
years, resigned both positions, effective June 30. John N. Rey- 
nolds was re-elected treasurer and Bruce V. Crandall was elected 
secretary. 





M. M. and M. C. B. Convention Exhibits. 


After May 25, and until the conventions close, the office of 
J. D. Conway, secretary of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association will be located on Young’s Million Dollar Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. All mail intended for Mr. Conway should 
be addressed to him in that way. 

Circular No. 2, issued recently by Mr. Conway, gives infor- 
mation about the general arrangements, membership dues and 
badges, hotel accommodations and transportation, and other 
facts about decorating booths and installing exhibits necessary 
for those who will attend the conventions. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had by writing Mr. Conway. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Stokers—The. American Stoker Co., New York, has published 
in Bulletin A-1 the names of about 20 companies and their re- 
peat orders for stokers, extending over a period of years. 


Cube Mixers——The Municipal Engineering & Contracting Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has devoted a 60-page booklet to the advantages, 
descriptions and illustrations of the Chicago improved cube 
mixer. 


Excavating Machinery—The F. C. Austin Drainage Exca- 
vator Co., Chicago, IIl., has published a very full catalog of 
its line of special earth-handling machinery for land drainage 
and irrigation work, Photographs, diagrams, descriptions and 
tables are included. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The passenger department of this 
company has issued a booklet entitled Hotels and Boarding 
Houses on the Line of the Rio Grande System, containing a list 
of the names and rates of all hotels and boarding houses ad- 
jacent to the road in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. This 
company has issued another booklet entitled The Thir- 
teenth Convention of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, describing the route and giving rates to San Francisco, 
Cal., through the Rockies and the Sierras via the Denver & 
Rio Grande. 


Varnishes.—The United States Metal & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, has published a small booklet entitled Two 
Thousand Years of Brightness, giving the history and an 
analysis of the composition: of varnish. The booklet also de- 
scribes the advantages of the varnish made by this company, 
particularly for railway use. 


El Paso & Southwestern—The passenger department of this 
company has issued a booklet describing the many attractive 
points in the region of the Sacramento mountains in New 
Mexico. The booklet is fully illustrated and gives complete 
information on the distances to these resorts and the accom- 
modations and pastimes provided there. 


Roofing.—The Barrett Manufacturing Company, New York, 
has published a card, of convenient size to be hung on the wall, 
giving on one side the full Barrett specifications for gravel or 
slag roofing over boards and over concrete. On the other side 
of the card is given a diagram showing approximately the in- 
creased costs of constructing steep roofs as against those of 
lesser pitch. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





ABERDEEN, WASH.—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
and the Northern Pacific, are planning for a union station to be 
built by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company. 


ANaAcorTES, WasH.—The Great Northern has started work on 
a station at Anacortes. The estimated cost of the building is 


$35,000. 


Braby, TEx.—The Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe will build a 
passenger station of brick and steel construction with tile roof. 


BryANt’s Ponp, Me—The Grand Trunk is building a new 
blacksmith shop and quarry house at its granite quarry at 
Bryant’s Pond. Part of the output of the quarry is to be used 
for a new station at Guelph, Ont. 


Catcary, ALts.—According to press reports, a contract has 
been given to J. McDiarmid & Co., for putting up new build- 
ings for the Canadian Pacific at Calgary. The plans of the 
Canadian Pacific provide for grouping the irrigation, land and 
hotel buildings on a site between First street, East and First 
street, West. All of the buildings are to be of stone con- 
struction. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, S. D.—See Missouri River & Northern, under 
Railway Construction. 


Cito, La.—See Maurepas & Northern under Railway Construc- 
tion. 


Fort Coitins, Coto.—The Union Pacific will build one-story 
brick and steel passenger stations at Fort Collins and Schyler, 
Neb. The general contracts have been let to Geo. B. Swift 
Co., Chicago. 


FREDERICK, Wis.—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie will build a bridge across the St. Croix river, connect- 
ing the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin. The plans have 
not yet been completed. 


HammMonp, La.—The Illinois Central, it is reported, will 
build a passenger station of pressed brick, to cost about $30,000. 


HIGHLAND Park, Utau.—The Utah Light & Railway Com- 
pany is putting up a new transformer station at Highland Park. 
The cost of the improvements will be about $20,000. 


HoguiAM, WaAsH.—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company and the Northern Pacific are planning for 
a union station to be built by the Northern Pacific. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—The Southern and the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, it is said, will build a union station. 


Huron, S. D.—See Missouri River & Northern under Rail- 
way Construction. 


Jouiet, Itt.—The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern will build a viaduct 
over Collins street, the estimated cost being $15,000. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company has been given a permit to build a new car repair and 
rebuilding shop at Fortieth street and Cold Spring avenue in 
Milwaukee. The building is to be two stories high, 180 ft. x 307 
ft., of concrete and steel construction, to cost $90,000. 


Moncton, N. B.—A bridge may be built over the tracks of the 
Intercolonial at Moncton, at a cost of $16,000. 


MontTrEAL, Que.—The Montreal Central Terminal Company’s 
plans call for piercing a tunnel under the St. Lawrence river 
and building a large central terminus at Montreal for the rail- 
ways entering the city. The project involves the construction 
of a tunnel above Isle Ronde, so that the Delaware & Hudson 
and the New York Central & Hudson River may enter the city 
from the south, the Grand Trunk from the west and the 
Canadian Northern from the north. The Canadian Pacific has 
not entertained the proposed undertaking. (May 12, p. 1136.) 


OroviLLte, Cat.—The Northern Electric will build a new con- 
crete station at Oroville, to replace the present frame structure. 


Otis, WasH.—The Northern Pacific is having plans made for 
a freight house to be built at Otis Orchard. 


RicHMonpD, VA.—The contract for building the new reinforced 
concrete bridge at the site of the old Mayo bridge, across the 
James river, connecting Richmond with South Richmond, for- 
merly known as Manchester, has been let to I. J. Smith & Co., 
Richmond, on plans drawn up by the Concrete-Steel Engineer- 
ing Company, New York. The bridge is to cost $224,734. There 
will be 18 arches, each having a span of 71 ft., with four abut- 
ments and 16 piers. Seven of these arches cross the James 
river from Richmond to Mayo’s Island and eleven from Mayo’s 
Island to South Richmond. The total length of the bridge is to 
be 1,721 ft., with a roadway of 44 ft., and two sidewalks of 8 
ft. each. Provision is made for water and gas mains, and con- 
duits for telephone wires. The bridge is designed to carry 50- 
ton electric cars, and will be provided with two tracks. 


Rock Sprincs, Wyo.—The Union Pacific will build a one-story 
roundhouse and power house of brick and steel construction. 
The general contract has been let to Geo. B. Swift Co., Chicago. 


San Antonio, TeExaAs.—The general offices and freight house 
of the International & Great Northern were partially destroyed 
by fire, the estimated loss being $18,000. A new freight depot 
will be built, to cost about $60,000. 
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SCHLEISINGERVILLE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
has ordered the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to 
build a new passenger station at Schleisingerville, it is said, 
before January, 1912. 


ScHyLer, Nes.—See Fort Collins, Colo. 


Scranton, Pa.—A contract has been given to the York 
Bridge Company for building the Mulberry street viaduct in 
Scranton. The total cost of the viaduct will be $225,000. The 
Scranton Railway Company and the Delaware & Hudson will 
pay part of the cost. The new viaduct will cross the Lacka- 
wanna river and the tracks of the Delaware & Hudson, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Central of New 
Jersey, and will carry two tracks for street electric lines. 


SEWICKLEy, Pa.—An agreement is said to have been made with 
the Pittsburgh Railways Company to permit that company to 
operate street railway cars over the new county bridge now 
under construction over the Ohio river at Sewickley. It is 
expected to have the work on the bridge, which is to cost 
$250,000, completed by August 1. 


Youncstown, Onio.—Work is expected to be resumed by 
A. Wishart & Sons, Sharon, Pa., on a new station for the Erie 
Railroad and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, in Youngstown. The 
work was stopped. on the building after completion of the founda- 
tions several weeks ago, as it was decided that the station would 
not be big enough for the two roads. The new plans call for a 
two-story building. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Department of Public Works of Uruguay has approved 
the plans for the first section of 30 miles of the Interior Rail- 
way, also known:as the Pan American Railway, between Trini- 
dad and Durazno. 


At a meeting of the Russian Ministry of Ways and Communica- 
tions, a programme was approved for the carrying out of surveys 
in respect ofthe construction and 8,660 miles of railways during 
1911, 1912 and 1913. This will comprise 2,230 miles of railways in 
Eastern European Russia, 1,000 miles in the southeast, 1,470 miles 
in Central Russia, 710 miles in the southwest, 180 miles in South 
European Russia, 450 miles in the north, 230 miles in the Caucasus 
and 2,390 miles in Asiatic Russia. At a meeting held by the com- 
mittee for new railways, projects were discussed in regard to the 
construction of the following new lines: Orsha to Nijni-Dnye- 
provsk (on the Ekaterininsk Railway), distance 430 miles, esti- 
mated cost $215,000; from Poltava in the direction of Konot, 
distance 170 miles, estimated cost $12,160,000, with a branch 
line 85 miles long, estimated to cost $2,370,000; Poltava to 
Lozov, 120 miles, estimated cost $8,710,000, with a branch 
from a suitable point to Nijni-Dnyeprovsk 35 miles in length 
at a cost of $2,134,000; also a line from Novgorod-Syeversk to 
Nijni-Dnyeprovsk. 


A railway from the Pacific coast to the rich Ferrobamba 
mines, situated in the province of Cotabambas, department of 
Apurimac, Peru, is one of the important lines that will be con- 
structed in the near future. It has been suggested that this 
railway start at Port Lomas, traverse the pampa of that name, 
follow along the left bank of the Acari river to the Amato 
ranch, cross the river, and continue to San Pedro, in the 
province of Lucanas; from here the line will pass through the 
Quilcata pampa and proceed to the town of Pampachiri, Province 
of Andahuaylas, descending the canyon at that point, and touch- 
ing at Talavera on the Apurimac river, crossing the river and 
proceeding to Ferrobamba. The entire distance from Port 
Lomas to Ferrobamba, over this route, is about 300 miles, and 
the maximum grades are estimated at from 3 to 3% per cent. 
A railway constructed along this route would pass near the coal 
deposits of San Pedro, San Juan, Chilques, and San Cristobal, 
in the province of Lucanas. It would also pass through the 
rich gold, silver, and copper district of Querobamba, province 
of Lucanas. It is estimated that the construction of the rail- 
way along this route would not exceed $3,000,000, and that it 
would be of immense benefit to the provinces of Ayacucho and 
Apurimac. 





May 26, 1911. 


Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Missouri Pacific, it is said, will order 12 locomotives in- 
stead of 75, as mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 3. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford is said to have or- 
dered 15 electric locomotives from the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. This item is not confirmed. 


The Buffalo Creek has ordered 1 six-wheel switching loco- 
motive from the American Locomotive Company. The dimen- 
sions of the cylinders will be 20 in. x 24 in., the diameter of the 
driving wheels will be 51 in., and the total weight in working 
order will be 144,000 Ibs. 


The Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, which is building an exten- 
sion for the Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg, has ordered 5 ten- 
wheel passenger locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and 5 superheater consolidation locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Gompany. This order includes the 9 loco- 
motives which the Canadian Northern, the parent company, was 
making inquiries for as mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of 


May 12. The dimensions of these locomotives will be as fol- 
lows: 
TR vcginee vas tasinewn Consolidation Ten-wheel 
Weight on drivers..... 165,000 Ibs. 129,000 Ibs. 
TOCA! WEIGH 6600000: 186,000 Ibs. 169,000 lbs. 
SORE. “alas lacaars 4.00% « oe 2. % 26 in. 22 mm... x 26 in. 
TOS OF BONES. < o0-0060 Extended wagon top Extended wagon top 
Working steam pressure 200 lbs. 200 Ibs. 
Heating surface, tubes. 2,259 sq. ft. 1,746 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox 176 sq. ft. 183 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, total.. 2,435 sq. ft. 1,929 sq. ft. 
Tubes, outside diameter 2 in. 5% in. 2in. 5% in. 
TE DMMP Acicacs +634 wwodeucaes 185 26 
oe ee 14 ft 13 ft. 2% in. 
Firebox, length ....... 114 in 113 in. 
Parebox, WIG .0:0<<:060 41% in. 40% in. 
Cate EON os ce aaeeeds 33.1 8q., St. 31.6 sq. ft. 
‘WANK CAPACITY 6 occ cces 6,000 gals. 5,000 gals. 
Coal Canacity occ scccs 12 tons 10 tons 


The special equipment, which is the same for all the locomo- 
tives, is as follows: 


PeOE TEES 55046 650s 4044 2a tees Gollmar 
EE RE 6 oe 6 0a ya 0 ws 4K ee H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
RURMIIOS rca Waw nee abains 00 eNwewens Westinghouse 
SIMO OID: 5 <5 5s 600 ckcseceee Simplex 
PATER GUOOE ines cdeeosssaeugees Diamond S. 
URE i004'44 46045 osteo see Sharon 
Oe SE ee rr rer rare Miner 
Headlight ......cecccsssscceces Oil, 18 in. round case 
SUEY ais eS's wipe seahorse cease 10 
—— rene McCord 
SO ee eer e rene King 
OO WRI, 6.45.44Ss wena aatenes 3 in. Star 
are ere Hanlon 
Sight feed lubricators.......... Detroit 
re ee er ee Wrought iron 
IGVINE 460045 Carter iron 
Steam heat . Gold 2 in. pipes 
Superheater . Locomotive Superheater Co. 
AMOR sisesh 00:0 Midvale, Interocean or Standard 
TES ca cues Detroit seamless 
Valve gear Walschaert 








CAR BUILDING. 





The Dayton & Troy Electric Railway Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
is in the market for 2 interurban cars. 


The Northern Pacific will reinforce 500 25-ton freight cars, and 
is in the market for the center sills for this purpose. 


The Live Poultry Transportation Company, Chicago, wil 
build 108 special poultry cars at its shops at Detroit, Mich. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is in the market for 17 re- 
frigerator cars, 39 gondola cars, 34 flat cars and 18 caboose cars. 


The Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, which is building an exten- 
sion for the Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg, has ordered 350 
box cars and 150 flat cars from the Mt. Vernon Car & Manufac- 
turing Company. 


The Connecticut Company has divided an order for 73 electric 
street cars between the Wason Manufacturing Company and the 
Osgood Bradley Company. -These cars will be operated on the 
lines controlled by the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
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The Chicago, Burlington é& Quincy, as mentioned in these 
columns, has ordered 1,000 gondola cars and 500 refrigerator cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. The refrigerator 
will have a capacity of 60,000 lbs.; inside measurements will be: 
33 ft. 1% in. long, 8 ft. 3% in. wide, 7 ft. 434 in. high; over-all 
measurements will be 40 ft. long 9 ft. 2 in. wide and 13 ft. 0% 
in. high. Bodies will be of wood and the underframes will have 
a steel center sill. The gondolas will have a capacity of 100,000 
Ibs. and will be all-steel; inside measurements will be: 40 ft. 
long, 9 ft. 6 in. wide and 4 ft. 4 in. high. All the cars will be 
built at St. Louis, Mo. The special equipment will be as follows: 


Bw para aa feea eared Gondola Refrigerator 
Bomters (hode)... Cast steel $= decccccseccssies 
Bolsters (truck)... Simplex Simplex 
Brake beams..... . C. B. & Q. Standard Cc. B. & Q. Standard 
Brake shoes....... Safety Safety 
DOOGE ccccacancse POP le POR COS sade decoaces ° 
Door fastenings... Pressed Steel Car Co. Miner 
eS er Farlow Miner spring 
— boxes Peer “§< iq“  ‘eedudgeweccerae 
eee INGDESG, hee geet cieeicee 
SPINES 6. ccc sie Ry. Steel-Spring Co. Ry. Steel-Spring Co. 
SO err Andrews Bettendorf 
Builder’s Builder’s 


WEEE csceccseee 
Collapsible tanks, Bohn ventilators 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Chesapeake & Ohio is making inquiries for 900 tons of 
bridge steel. 


The Missouri Pacific, it is said, will soon place an order for 
40,000 tons of rails. 


The Chicago City Railway Company has ordered 5,000 tons 
of girder rails from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


General Conditions in Steel—The steel industry continues to 
show an improvement over last month. The Steel Corporation 
is operating at about 63 per cent. of its capacity, but new orders 
scarcely justify more than 50 per cent. It is expected that the 
operations will drop to that figure in the early part of June, in 
spite of the slight impetus given by the increased orders of the 
railways, particularly for rails. The Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany announced on May 3 that it had decided to sell bars at 
the best prices obtainable. This may bring about a general 
reduction of prices by all companies. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has issued a list, including 
the following machine tools: 


14 ft. engine lathes; 

10 ft. engine lathes; 

8 ft. engine lathes; 

14 ft. engine lathe; 

18 ft. engine lathe; 

. drive wheel lathe; 

in. shaper; 

in. or 18 in. slotter; 

18 in. x 8 ft. tool room lathe; 
No. 3 universal milling machine; 
oil burning furnace; 

Jones & Lamson 3 in. x 36 in. flat turret lathe; 
flue welding machine. 


This company is also receiving bids on the following tools 
which were included in a list issued a short time ago: 


_ 
oo 

BREE: 

~wKRAM 


eh et et et tt et et et et Co DD 
oO 
Oo 
_ 
=} 


1 36 in. x 18 ft. engine lathe; 
1 18 in. x 8 ft. engine lathe; 
2 20 in. x 10 ft. engine lathes; 
2 28 in. x 14 ft. engine lathes; 
1 twist drill grinder; 
1 42 in. drill press; 
1 14 in. sensitive drill; 
1 4 ft. radial drill. 





SIGNALING. 





The Railroad Commission of Indiana has approved an in- 
stallation of automatic block signals recently installed on the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, near Whitley, Ind., over a 
length of road of about eigth miles. The signals were made by 
the American Railway Signal Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The-New York Central has contracted with the Hall Signal 
Company for signals and apparatus to equip its passenger tracks 
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—two of the four main tracks—between Utica and Lyons, 95 
miles, with automatic block signals. These signals will be three- 
position, upper-quadrant, normal danger, worked by electric mo- 
tors. The current both for signal operation and for the track 
circuits is taken from a power line strung on the telegraph poles 
at the side of the road. The signals are placed on signal 
bridges. At interlockings, home signals are made three-position, 
upper-quadrant, semi-automatic. These automatic signals take 
the place of controlled manual block signals and the installation 
is a part of the work laid out two years ago under a compre- 
hensive plans for the substitution of automatic for manual sig- 
nals throughout the main line from New York to Buffalo. 





New Plant of the United States Light & Heating Company. 


The United States Light & Heating Company, New York, 
organized two years ago, is a consolidation of the United States 
Light & Heating Company of New Jersey, the Bliss Electric Car 
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nearest the point at which the raw material enters the factory 
and those which perform the successive operations are arranged 
progressively so that the manufacturing process carries the 
product toward the assembling department without retracing 
ground and with the minimum amount of travel from operation 
to operation. A continuous narrow gage industrial railway, as 
shown in the accompanying lay-out of the plant, runs through 
all.the departments- and contributes: further to reduce the labor 
in handling. 

_ The first floor of building A is devoted entirely to stores whic 

include rough castings, rolled stock and the like taken from the 
receiving track, adjacent to the south end and likewise finished 
parts, on which operations have been performed in the factory. 
-The heaviest of the rough castings travel from the store room 
directly to the machine shop which is on the first floor of build- 
-ing B. Here the generator frames are turned, bored and faced; 
_the lamp regulator frames and. of. shafts, pulleys, armature 
spiders, generator heads, bearings and. brush rigs are machined 
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United States Light & Heating Company’s Plant, Showing Routing Systems. 


ROUTING OF MATERIAL THROUGH PLANT. 


B- 1 Pig Lead Storage. 

B- 2 Casting of Grids for Pasted Plates. 

B- 3 Pasting of Plates. 

B- 4 Electro-Chemical Formation—Pasted Plates. 

B- 5 Stock of Finished Pasted Plates. 

B- 6 Burning Groups of Pasted Plates. 

B- 7 Preliminary Assembling of Batteries—Pasted Plates. 
B- 8 Developing Charge given to Batteries. 

B- 9 Finish Assembling of Batteries into Trays or Cases. 
B-10 Shipping of Batteries and Plates. 

B-11 Rolling Lead into Sheets—Plante Process. 


Lighting Company and the National Battery Company. So 
closely allied are the various products of these companies that a 
new plant providing for the manufacturing of all the products 
has been built at Niagara Falls, N. Y., where the advantages 
of electric power and good shipping facilities could be had. 
Westinghouse, Church Kerr & Company, New York, were the 
contractors. A tract of 21 acres was purchased, one-third of 
which is covered by the plant. 

The machines which perform the first operations are placed 


B-12 Punching Blanks for Plante Plates. 

Mechanical Process Plante Plates. ‘ 

Electro-Chemical Formation of Active Material on Plante Plates. 
Finishing of Plante Plates. ; 
Grouping of Plante Plates. 

Preliminary Assembling of Batteries. 

Developing Charge given to Batteries. 

Finished Assembling of Batteries—Plante Tanks Comp. 
Shipping. : 

Axle Generator and Regulating App. 
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and the armature discs and pole laminations are punched. Above 
the machine shop, the tool room and regulator department extend 
side by side lengthwise of the building. In the tool room are 
made the jigs, gages, dies and special tools; also the various 
machine tools are repaired and tempered. In the regulator de- 


' partment, the panels, lamp regulators and relays are assembled. 


In the winding department on the second floor of building B 
just east of the tool and regulator departments, all the winding 
of coils for panels, regulators, relays and generators is performed. 
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Experimental Room; 


Automatic coil winders make the small magnet coils, the armature 
coils being shuttle wound and spread. The armature leads are 
soldered to the commutator tangs by means of a machine which 
enables the operator to tilt the armature at a convenient angle 
and to rotate the connections through a bath of molten solder. 
This method enables the operator to clamp an armature on the 


centers, solder the joints and then remove the completed arinature 
in from three to four minutes. 

On the first floor of building B, below the winding department, 
is the generator assembling department, beyond which and in 
building C is the testing department, where the complete equip- 
ments are tested prior to shipping. Here the panels are mounted 
upon racks equipped with motor speed controllers, so that the 
driving motors may be made to run the generators at varying 
speeds. This, together with the lamp banks and _ the 
storage batteries, which are connected with the genera- 
tors, provides all the conditions that can possibly be obtained 
in a standard railway car installation. From the testing depart- 


Building A. 


ment the generators, panels, etc., travel on the industrial railway 
to the shipping department. 

The National car lighting battery uses Plante plates, which are 
made from pig lead. The pigs pass through rolling mills and are 
converted into lead sheets. Punching machines punch out 
blanks which pass through automatic machines exerting a pres- 
sure normal to their surfaces and produce the leaves by dis- 
placement. .The plates then pass to the forming department in 
building H and are immersed in acid baths, being connected as 
positives and negatives. A current, controlled from the forming 
switchboard, is sent through the plates and the active material is 
electro-chemically formed. The plates are then taken to the 
finishing department in building J and again immersed, and what 
might be called the refinement of the formation is accomplished. 
The next stage is the grouping of plates, that is, the assembling 
in groups of positives and negatives by burning on the straps, 
which is done on the first floor of building D. The groups are 
next assembled in tanks preliminary to the developing charge 
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which is given in building E. The plates now return to building 
D and the finished assembling of the complete batteries is carried 
out. The tanks which are built complete on the third floor of 
building B meet the plate groups at this point. The plates are 
placed in positives and the batteries are finished complete with 
tops and connections. The batteries then travel directly to the 
shipping department. 

On the second floor of building D are the chemical laboratory 
and the forming switchboard. This switchboard regulates the 
current used for various forming circuits in the forming and 
finishing departments. The rheostats are of the water type and 
are arranged in the room adjacent to the switchboard room. In- 
asmuch as none of the apparatus made in this plant is very 
heavy, complicated and expensive hoisting and conveying appar- 
atus is not needed. At a few points chain hoists on overhead run- 
ways are conveniently arranged. 

The company has developed a comprehensive system of jigs 
and gages so as to secure absolute interchangeability of parts. 
The factory includes three excellent laboratories, the electrical, 
the chemical and the battery laboratory; also an experimental 
department devoted to the development of apparatus. Electrical 
power is delivered to a sub-station from a transmission line at 
11,000 volts, three phase and 25 cycles. In the sub-station the 
power is transformed by step down transformers and rectified 
by means of rotary converters of the latest split pole compensat- 
ing field type. The direct current is delivered to the plant over 
a three wire 250 volt circuit, allowing for the standard 120 volt 
lamps throughout the entire factory. An oil burning system of 
heating has been applied both to the general heating of the plant 
and to all industrial processes where heat is required. 

The plant is supplied with three sidings; one of these is used 
exclusively for the receiving of raw materials, another for the 
shipping of finished products and the third for the handling of 
acid, which in a large storage battery plant like this is an im- 
portant item. Axle electric car lighting apparatus is a special 
product of this company and yet, with the exceptions of the 
machinery used in the battery processes, there is not a special 
machine in the whole factory. 





Boiler Feed Water Softening Compound. 


An effective compound for the softening locomotive feed water 
by the internal method, which eliminates the necessity of main- 
taining a special plant for the treatment of the water, has been 
placed on the market under the name of Atlas E, by the Atlas 
Preservative Company, of New York. The importance of re- 
moving incrusting solids from locomotive feed water is well 
appreciated, and any method such as the mere injection of a 
compound into the boiler should be seriously considered. With 
Atlas E the treatment is carried on wholly within the boiler and 
the resulting precipitated impurities are disposed of by blow- 
ing down a few inches of water each time steam is raised. The 
precipitated impurities which settle down while the locomotive is 
standing, the circulation having ceased, are thus effectively 
removed. This compound appears to get behind the existing 
incrustation, disintegrating and removing it from the plates and 
tubes, leaving them quite clean, the scale coming away in a 
broken-up or disintegrated form. 

Tests were made with the Atlas E compound by placing an 
equally bright nail in each of two test tubes which contained a 
scale forming water. To one was added a few drops of this 
compound, and after eight months the nail immersed in the 
treated water was found intact with very little loss in weight, 
while the nail in the untreated water was almost eaten away. 
Reports from locomotive engineers have shown its value as a 
scale preventative and remover. A year’s test with this com- 
pound on one railway in Argentina showed such results that 
it was adopted for general use. The advantages, as shown from 
the engineers’ reports, are the less frequent washing out of the 
boiler, absence of priming, discontinuance of pitting, and effec- 
tive water softening at a reasonable cost. Atlas E has no 
effect on fittings with which it may come in contact, and being 
non-vaporous cannot be carried over with the steam except 
through priming. 





The Lobito Bay Railway in Africa is now 200 miles long and 
is expected to be opened to traffic for that distance shortly. Un- 
til this railway reaches Congo territory it cannot be connected 
with the Rhodesian or any other existing railways. 


Composition Flooring for Wood and Steel Floors. 


Flexolith is a composition which may be laid on steel floors or 
old or new wood floors in passenger cars. It is fireproof, non- 
absorbent and may be easily cleaned by flushing with a hose and 
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Flexolith Applied to Wood Flooring. 





mopping, which allows the floor to be kept in a sanitary condition. 
When used on wood floors a heavy wire cloth is first firmly 
stapled to the boards, then the Flexolith is applied in a plastic 
state; it completely surrounds the wire cloth and makes a solid 






Kerstone Froorine: 


Flexolith Applied to Keystone Flooring. 


flooring. In baggage and express cars Flexolith is laid 1%4 in. 
thick and in passenger coaches % in. thick, the weight per square 
foot in the latter case being the same as that of 11/16 in. yellow 
pine flooring. The accompanying drawings show the construc- 


r FLEXOLITH Wire Mettine. wire. 
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Flexolith Applied to Corrugated Iron Flooring. 


tion of the different kinds of flooring using Flexolith and special 
instructions are furnished by the General Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, the sales agent for this product, relating to the 
consistency of the Flexolith mixture and its application under 
various conditions. 

















